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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


In 1931, the largést= 
GRADUATI NG CLASS class ever graduated 

from any educational 
institution received its diplomas from the International Correspondence 
Schools at Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

There was no rendezvous, no pomp or ceremony, no eulogy or bac- 
calaureate. For the graduates would have had to convene from every part 
of the United States, from Canada, Mexico, Central and South Ameriéa, 
from China and the islands of the sea. 

Instead, in more than 7500 widely scattered family circles private 
celebrations were held—each graduate proudly conscious that, in com- 
pleting his furrow of long, hard study, he had acquired the training 
needed to overcome the obstacles in the path of his personal progress. 

For thirty-five years the “University of the Night” and Advertising 
Headquarters have been associated in the inspiring mission of carrying 
the message of hope and the facilities for study to those whom circum- 
stance has deprived of an education. 

We count it one of our greatest privileges to be enlisted in this service 
that, through the power of the printed word, has penetrated to and helped 
men in all walks of life in all parts of the civilized world. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Retailer Finds 
Shelves Empty 


Demand for Fall and 
Winter Merchandise 
Here Is More Than Sea- 
sonal, Managers Say 












Factory Payrolls Up: & 
State Workers Gain 


from Milwaukee! 


ETTER employment, rising farm prices, 
more active trade, all the signs of business 
improvement beyond seasonal increases have 
appeared recently in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market. The evidence of greater activity at 
present is unmistakable. One of Milwaukee’s 
leading department stores enjoyed the biggest 
business day of the past three years on October 15. 


Sell this reliable market at one low advertising 
cost through The Milwaukee Journal —the 
paper with 100 per cent “home-read” circulation. 
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Needed: Sales-Minded Leaders 


Closer Study of Consumption Called for by Advertisers of Tomorrow 


By Roy Dickinson 


What we need for the future is more 
sales-minded executives. The sales mind, 
not the production mind, is the force 
that is going to lift America out of its 
present troubles. 

Henry T. Ewatp, 
President. 
Campsett-EwaLp Company. 
* * * 

The viewpoint of management must be 
pacers to focus its planning on the 
manutacture of customers, not a product. 
The whole process of doing business must 

be based on what it costs to manufacture 
a ma nb 

G. E. Stepman, 
Director of Market Planning, 
Cramer-Krassett CoMPANY. 
* * * 

There never was a time when sales 
executives had such a_ responsibility 
placed upon them. They must lead the 
way. We have perfected poopucien. in 
distribution little progress has been made. 
Distribution now calls for the same scien- 
tific study that made our ability to 
produce famous the world over. Market re- 
search and greater efficiency in selling 
are among the most important questions 
awaiting attention. 

Cuartes F. Aszorrt, 
Executive Director, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 
ConstTRUCTION. 


T would be easy to collect scores 

of remarks along similar lines 
made by executives. The only rea- 
son for using those quoted is that 
they were all made within a few 
days by thoughtful men in speeches 
or in private conversation in vari- 
ous parts of the country, from 
Atlantic City to Chicago. 

A new viewpoint is making fast 
progress. It is realized now by 
many that production is not an end 
in itself. Goods must be produced 
only to be sold. 

Congestion has always produced 


Table of Contents on page 106 


I believe we are facing an era of 
business engineering which will take 
into consideration the fact that business 
is equally as dependent upon consump- 
tion as upon production. 

Epwin W. Eset, 
Market & Media Director, 
Carxins & Hotpen, Inc. 
* * * 


Our peoctient r- is clear. It is 
the building up and maintaining of a 
purchasing power in the vast body of 
the American people which will fill our 
shops with work. 
Ratpen E. FLanpers, 
Past President, 
NationaL Macuine Toor 


Burtpers Assn. 
* * * 


- 

We have fostered production as though 
there never could enough. That con- 
sumption, long growing by its own pres- 
sure as natural gas flows out of the 
earth, Vey’ must be planned and 
financ has registered on few minds. 
But the time has come upon us now 
when we shall either make orderly plans 
for stabilizing and upbuilding consump- 
tion or we shall see the end of our 
economic system. 


Ricnarp H. Watpo, 
President, 
McC.iure News Synpicate. 


fever in people and in business, too. 

As soon as a group of business 
men produce faster than they can 
sell, gluts accumulate all along the 
line. Wholesalers and retailers are 
overstocked; makers forget profit 
needs and adopt desperate mea- 
sures. In a big hurry to get rid of 
warehouse stock they antagonize 
regular distributors. 

We need more sales-minded men 
in banking and manufacturing. We 
must have them, men who know 
that business health can be secured 
and maintained only by maintaining 
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an equilibrium between production 
and consumer sales. And that 
phrase “consumer sales” is impor- 
tant. Manufacturers always kept 
some sort of balance between fac- 
tory output and their own sales to 
wholesalers and retailers. But such 
merchandise was never fully sold. 
It often has piled up in the chan- 
nels of distribution to form a dam 
which eventually stopped movement 
of goods from the factory. 

So we must have men in bank- 
ing and in business who realize the 
absolute necessity of selling beyond 
distributors, into the homes. 

The manufacturer in 1933 who 
relaxes his effort after his first 
steps in distribution have been con- 
summated is in danger. 

. a. - 


There was a time when produc- 
tion was king. The textile mills 
made merchandise, factors sold it. 
No one bothered to trace the goods 
through to the final buyer. There 
could be no balance between pro- 
duction and consumer use. 

Trade-marking and advertising 
helped change that system. Yet it 
was so easy to produce with newer 
and better machinery that sales 
quotas for sales to distributors be- 
came the only balance, and they 
weren't enough. 

Many people began again to look 
on production as the end instead of 
the means. 

In cases where there was evolved 
a steady, even flow of branded mer- 

_chandise from the factory to the 
consumer, unhindered by gluts in 
the channels of distribution, many 
a business kept fairly prosperous 
even in a falling price market. 

So some men came into leader- 
ship who accomplished an even flow 
of goods. They gauged production 
to fit profitable sales, searched out 
new markets, didn’t go production 
crazy. Other men and industries did 
just that. 

Men who can see the value of an 
even flow, of less goods, perhaps, 
to final use, are the sort of sales- 
minded men that Henry Ewald and 
others have in mind. So some of 
the statements I have quoted go 
far beyond their obvious meaning. 

Two classes of manufacturers, 
then, are emerging, ready to start 
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up the hill of the business roller 
coaster. One will still place his 
main reliance on production as an 
end. If he is in the radio tube 
business for example, he may again 
join the others in his group, pro- 
duce many times as many tubes as 
will fit into all the radios, and try 
to sell them. 

The other type will watch con- 
sumption even more carefully than 
he does his salesmen’s quotas, keep 
his mind fixed on an even flow of 
goods from his factory to the con- 
sumer’s home. He won’t make as 
big profits at the start of the next 
boom as the “shoot the works” 
man, but he will prove a better 
business man, better and more 
skilful advertiser and better social 
asset. 

Isn’t it time to think over a 
few things we hope we've learned 
just as the smiling faces begin to 
go up this next hill in their roller 
coaster cars? Must we again fool 
ourselves with quota busting, too 
fast production at the expense of 
looking for and discovering first 
where and how profitable sales of 
smaller production can be made? 

For let us remember that public 
speculation comes from new cap- 
italization on speculative profits 
made by “boomers,” who are the 
production-minded men. 

Some people believe that too fast 
profits made by uncontrolled pro- 
duction have much to do with the 
growing steepness of the drops 
after the booms. Someone said 
that any parrot who could say 
“You can’t get around the law of 
supply and demand” could be called 
an economist. That is as far as 
many a discussion on economics 
ever gets. 


Marshall’s Economic 
Principle 

Take a look at Marshall’s prin- 
ciple. It is on page 286 of his 
“Principles of Economics” : 

“The continued rapid growth of 
any firm requires the presence of 
two conditions which are seldom 
combined (for long) in the same 
industry. There are many times 
when an individual producer could 
secure much increased internal 
economics by a great increase in 
his output; and there are many in 
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» “but Marry 
¢ where Money 
> a 


ERSONAL IMPULSES .. sentiment, famili- 
arity, vanity . . influence advertising, like marry- 
ing and other human contracts. The marriage rate 
is down a bit, however, . . except where money is. 


Advertising seems to be sober mooded, too. And 
here the local newspaper fits the immediate need 
with exactness. It takes you with proven effective- 
ness, flexibility and economy to the market where 
Money IS. 


In the Providence market, for example: Rhode 
Island manufacturing payrolls jumped over 33% in 
the last two months . . September carloadings in 
four principal R. I. cities were within one per cent 
of last year’s . . and retail sales were within 11% 
(by Federal Reserve report) with 20% of the local 
stores reporting increases over 1931 . . bank debits 
in the Providence center advanced 32% for the first 
week in October. 


In this market the Journal and Bulletin alone 
reach two-thirds of the English-reading families in 
Rhode Island, and 19 out of 20 in A. B. C. Provi- 
dence. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 


Dominating New Englands Second Langest Markel 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J, BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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which he could market that output 
easily; yet it is seldom he could 
do both.” 

It is my personal view that ad- 
vertising advisers who deal with 
manufacturers looking ahead into 
1933 should study the implications 
of that principle. The breaking of 
it, the habit of forgetting that an 
intelligent balance between factory 
production and consumer sales has 
often produced excess capacity, re- 
sults in other dire wastes of cap- 
ital, lost jobs for workers. It has 
made many a manufacturer (who 
now wishes he hadn’t) keep far 
ahead of demand, then force im- 
possible quotas on his sales force, 
impossible tasks on his advertising 
—like the people who made so 
many more radio tubes than there 
were sockets to take them. Out 
after the nimble nickel, but ending 
up with too much productive 
capacity. 

x * 

Advertising advisers who look 
into the implications of Marshall’s 
principle are going to do a far 
better job in closing the gap _be- 
tween producer and consumer. Per- 
haps they will develop a new and 
more efficient sales and advertising 
procedure. They will certainly look 
ahead to sell goods all the way to 
the home, thus curing the present 
evils to which Paul Faust referred 
so earnestly in Printers’ INK.* 
For fifty years the world’s best 
minds have been applied to the 
improved technique of production 
with almost miraculous results for 
production. 

The advertising adviser of the 
future will be taking his place as 
a control man on production, in 
close contact with the production 
management. He will act as an 
ambassador of the final consumer 
in the manufacturer’s plant to point 
out that it is easier to change pro- 
duction machinery than to change 
the consumer. He may often advise 
that certain numbers in a line be 
discontinued because consumers 
aren’t enthusiastic about them. 

That would be a more sensible 
procedure in many cases than pep 
talks and hot selling “pressure” 


* “Business Now Needs a Complete Job 
of Merchandising,” August 4, 1932. 
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behind an undesirable item. Such 
a new concept is bound to make for 
better, sounder advertising tech- 
nique. 

Continuous production is possible 
only in a condition of continuous 
demand and the manufacturer who 
fails to keep a consumption chart 
or its equivalent, who looks only at 
“quotas” and production curves, is 
forgetting fundamentals of eco- 
nomics. He needs a more certain, 
not an always larger market. He 
needs a plant and an organization 
which will do the best they can 
with the volume they have and can 
get through normal growth. not a 
management that will double pro- 
duction on the first sign of in- 
creased orders and then fold up, 
cut and quit when bad times come 
on the scene. | 

Too rapid plant expansion led on 

by the hope of too much profit, too 
quickly, brings on inflation. Intense 
competition, in hopes of the now 
dimly seen boom somewhere ahead. 
leads to bidding on raw materials, 
labor and capital, raises prices and, 
most of all, deceives the expander 
as to the real extent of his demand. 
Just as this peak demand has 
reached the apex of the pyramid, 
then the great increase in consumer 
goods pours into the market at 
high prices and consumer demand. 
being satisfied for the time being, 
falls off. Demand falls to necessity 
and there is the enthusiast who was 
misled, with all funds wasted in 
excess equipment, unable to take 
advantage of low commodity prices. 
_ Management is going to improve 
its mental as well as its mechanical 
technique. More precaution and 
foresight, less rush for the last 
dollar of possible profit, more esti- 
mation of profitable demand, all 
are coming. 
_ Consumption engineering is com- 
ing into advertising right now in 
the head offices of advertising 
agencies, in the president’s office of 
many a manufacturing plant. 

A steadier flow of merchandise, 
a continual study of consuming 
habits and changes is being built 
as a brake and a control on produc- 
tion in the factory. 

It is a far sounder basis on which 

(Continued on page 85) 
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THE DES MOINES a 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


230,221 Daily A. B.C. 208,243 Sunday 


During the first seven months 
of 1932 Iowans bought more 
washing machines than they did 
during ALL of 1929. Regard- 
less of depressions and elections, 
Iowans buy what they want. 
And they have the means. 


Jot this down on the memo 
pad. The Register and Tribune 
with a statewide circulation cuts 
sales costs to the bone in the rich 
Iowa market where sales are be- 
ing made today! 


In New York talk to I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street; 
in Chicago to Guy S. Osborn, 360 N. Michigan; in 
Detroit to Jos. R. Scolaro, General Motors Building, 
and in St. Louis to C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


“THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
IS THE BACKBONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN IOWA” 


Also operating Radio Stations KSO, Des Moines; KWCR, Cedar 
Rapids (both on N. B. C. Blue network); and WIAS, Ottumwa. 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 
centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue «+ 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON + CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO ~ ~ London 
Paris + Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 
Bucharest - Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires « Johannesburg « Bombay « Sydney 











Space Buyer More Valuable If 
Given Come Rope 


A Suggestion for Sales and Advertising Managers, as Well as 
for Agency Executives 


By William Gallow 


Space Buyer, H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


OMING from an account ex- 
ecutive, or perhaps from “gent. 
treas.,” these might be considered 
“five-fingered woids,” as Jimmy 
Durante would say. But in this 
case they come from the other side 





William Gallow 


of the desk, and emanate from 
many years of space-buying expe- 
rience. This experience, supported 
by a liberal interchange of opinion 
with fellow space buyers, has con- 
vinced me that the full potentiali- 
ties of this position are frequently 
overlooked by a good many 
agencies. 

The very factors which have re- 
lieved the space buyer of the ne- 
cessity of possessing a shrewd 
horse-trading instinct have at the 
same time given him a command of 
facts and an access to reliable 
sources of information which add 
a new importance to his job. 

In my opinion—and I am sure at 
least a few agency executives will 
bear me out in this—the modern 
space buyer, with the wealth of 
market information at his com- 
mand, is one of the most valuable 
agency contacts any manufactur- 
er’s sales manager could have. 





This is no reflection on the im- 
portance of the regular contact 
man’s or account executive’s job. 
After all, he has plenty to do in 
the major directing of the account 
in all its phases—copy theme, art 
treatment, dealer co-operation and 
so on. 

But for specific marketing help, 
for detailed study of territories, for 
intelligent projection of advertising 
expenditures in sensible relation to 
actual or potential sales—for these 
things the client should have direct 
access to the. space buyer. (Of 
course, I’m talking about the kind 
of space buyer who has really 
grasped the more important as- 
pects of his job—not the type who 
is content to function merely as a 
a high-grade clerk.) 

How often, however, is the space 
buyer taken into conference with 
the client before the major aspects 
of a campaign are decided upon? 
How many account executives and 
sales managers consult him before 
projecting the objectives for any 
given territory? How closely is he 
kept advised of the progress of a 
campaign, in terms of results, after 
it gets under way? How much is 
he really told about sales condi- 
tions, territorial breakdown espe- 
cially? 

After all, the space buyer has a 
broader knowledge, ordinarily, of 
markets, both wholesale and retail, 
than any other one individual in 
the agency. He has access to 
data on local business conditions 
throughout the country, on local 
buying habits and prejudices, on 
competitive situations, which may 
be made immeasurably valuable to 
a client. 

If this information is to be used 
to best advantage, it must be made 
available before the general fea- 
tures of a campaign are set, while 
things are still in the planning 
stage. Then an intelligent advance 
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*.--and if 4 am elected”’ 


More often than not, the most prolific promiser turns 
out to be the punkest performer. And not alone in 
the field called, laughingly or profanely (depending 
upon how recently you’ve paid your taxes), politics. 


Take this matter of Merchandising Service. The News 
was among the pioneers in the establishment of a 
Merchandising Service department. It has always 
conducted this department along sane, sound, con- 
structive lines. It never has, and never will, make 
promiscuous promises for the sole purpose of landing 
an advertising campaign. What it does for one adver- 
tiser it will do for any other advertiser under similar 
conditions. What it promises in merchandising ser- 
vice it will PERFORM. 








New York: DAN / A. CARROLL 110 .E. 40nd § 42nd St. agounr m E. Lutz. | aaa 7 ee Bids. 
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study of the sales figures or market 
conditions will often prevent the 
expenditure of money where there 
is no real sense in spending it—or 
reveal hidden potentialities in other 
areas which may have been com- 
pletely missed! I have actually seen 
that happen. 

This enlargement of the space 
buyer’s sphere of activity is in line 
with present-day agency develop- 
ment. Agency service becomes val- 
uable to a client in direct ratio to 
the attention his account receives 
from the agency as an organization, 
and not from one or two members 
as individuals. As a matter of fact, 
I have found that the bigger the 
account executive is in his own 
‘thinking, and the more confidence 


+ 
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he has in the worth of his own ser- 
vices to an account, the more he is 
inclined to fortify those services 
with help from other members of 
the staff. 

The agency should ask itself: 
“What does the space buyer’s job 
in our agency amount to? Are we 
getting the most out of him for 
the benefit of our clients?” 

If not, perhaps the agency is pay- 
ing a man-size salary for a 
youth-size job—because if it is 
not utilizing the plus values of the 
man who sits at the media desk, it 
might just as well hire a good 
clerk to read the rate cards, make 
up the schedules as per order and 
type the contracts. The space buy- 
er’s job has plus values. Use them. 


+ 


Baby Carriages to Politics 


HEN the Michigan State 

Senate convenes on January 
4, 1933, it will more than likely 
have an advertising manager as a 
member. The Republican nominee 
for the Thirtieth District is W. F. 
Doyle, advertising manager of The 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company, 
Menominee, whose major interests 
have been concentrated on promot- 


_ 


Lee Maxwell Aids Relief 
Work 


Lee Maxwell, president of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, has accepted the 
chairman ship of the publishers’ group 
which will help raise funds for the win- 
ter program of the Emergency Unem- 





ployment Relief Committee of New 
York. - 
Ruthrauff & Ryan Add Staples 


to Staff 


Lawrence S. Staples, previously an 
account executive with the Ferry-Hanly 
ay Company, has joined Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc. He will continue to 
_— his headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Has Lea & Perrins Account 


Lea & Perrins, New York, 





Inc., 


Worcestershire Sauce, has appointed the 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Company, 
of that city, 
account. 


to direct its advertising 





ing the sale of nationally adver- 
tised baby carriages and furniture. 

Mr. Doyle based his campaign 
on the issue of national advertis- 
ing for his State. 

He will, in all probability, carry 
his campaign into the Senate 
chambers as the Democratic party 
in his district did not nominate a 
candidate. 


+. 


Kite Goes to Chicago 
“Daily News” 


M. C. Kite, for the last three years 
advertising manager of The Chicagoan 
and before that with the advertising staff 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
has been appointed rotogravure advertis- 
ing manager of the Chicago Daily News. 





Young & Rubicam to Direct 


Northern Paper Account 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., has been a 
pointed advertising counsel by the North- 
ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., 
makers of Northern toilet tissue. This 
appointment is effective January 1. 





Floing Starts New Business 

Wilfred O. Floing has_ established, 
under his own name at Chicago, an or- 
ganization specializing in layout, produc- 
tion of advertising art and industrial 
design. Offices and studios are at 333 
North Michigan Avenue. Mr. Floing is 
returning to a field with which he has 
long been identified. 
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For the first 9 months this year The Chicago Daily fin 4 

News carried more Retail Advertising than any other 
Chicago daily or the two morning papers combined. — the 
or the first 9 months this year The Chicago Daily tion or 1 
pons carried more Grocery Advertising than any food fre 
other three Chicago dailies combined. pect to ; 

Authority: Media Records, Inc. 
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6¢ FUST add water and 
serve,’ was never 
meant to apply to milk or 
to newspaper circulation. 
Water adds to the gallonage, 
but it does not add to the 
FOOD VALUE. From the 
consumer’s standpoint it 
adds to the cost without 
giving him in return any 
proportionate benefit. So 
advertisers have come to 
fight shy of circulation, any 
part of which they have 
reason to suspect comes out 
of a pump. 
In these days, when the con- 
valescent tissues of business 
must be rebuilt, it is more 
highly important than ever 
before to make absolutely 
sure that there is no dilu- 
tion or make-believe in the 
food from which you ex- 
pect to get back your salés 
strength. 
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The Chicago Daily News 
has never attempted to de- 
velop phantom circulation. 
400,000 circulation is 400,- 
000, and so labeled. There 
is no waste in Daily News 
circulation—96% of it is 
concentrated inside the 40- 
mile Chicago trading area. 
No pumping has been done 
—no premiums used—no 
subscription contests em- 
ployed. And, above all else, 
Daily News circulation has 
no Scatterville content 
whatsoever. 


As a result of its highly 
concentrated quality, eve- 
ning circulation, The Chi- 
cago Daily News, six days 
a week, month in and 
month out, carries more 
total advertising lines than 
any other Chicago news- 
paper—evening or morning. 





Financial Advertising Offices 


FRANCISCO 
onadnock Bidg. 


NEW YORE 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LaSalle Street 
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No Matter How Detroit Votes 


It Will Choose 7he News 
for Election Returns ~~ - 


Because of its more than half-century reputation for fairness, accuracy 
and thoroughness of news coverage, The Detroit News is always 
relied upon by Detroiters for the last word on important events. 
The painstaking effort which enables this newspaper to report com- 
plete local election results ahead of other newspapers is merely 
a sample of the enterprise which has made The News the outstanding 
newspaper in the Detroit field from the standpoint of reader and ad- 
vertiser. The News is Detroit’s home newspaper because it has 
consciously been planned for home reading. 76% of its city circula- 
tion is delivered by exclusive carriers to the homes. No other Detroit 
newspaper has this coverage and no other Detroit newspaper has 
so much of its circulation where there is money to buy. The News 
covers 71% of the homes with incomes of $3,000 and over. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. j. E. LUTZ 
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The Come -Back of Advertised 
Brands 


A. G. M. A. Answers Trade Commission Contention That Private 
Brands Are on the Increase 


By C. B. Larrabee 


\ HEN the Federal Trade 
Commission late in September 
submitted a report to the Senate 
with the conclusion that private 
brands were on the increase, it was 
to be expected that there would be 
a buzz and stir of dissatisfaction 
in the camp of the manufacturers 
of nationally advertised products. 
Superficially the Trade Commis- 
sion report seemed to indicate that 
unless corrective conditions set in, 
the advertised brand would be in a 
parlous state. The fact was, how- 
ever, that the report was based on 
figures gathered in 1929 and 1930 
and that by September, 1932, many 
of the corrective conditions had 
been set in motion. The result 
was that the picture painted by 
the Trade Commission was as out 
of date as the “new economics” of 
1929, 

As representative of the leading 
food manufacturers of the coun- 
try, the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., was 
forced to refute the conclusions of 
the Commission’s report. After 
considerable study and a consulta- 
tion among leaders of that asso- 
ciation, its reply has been issued 
over the signature of Paul S. 
Willis, president. 

Early in his reply Mr. Willis 
makes the following significant 
statement: 

“It is our sincere belief that 
never before has the future of 
standard brands been brighter for 
the primary reason that in the past 
the strength of the great popular 
selling brands of grocery products 
was simply taken for granted by 
everyone, whereas today the dis- 
tributing trade in particular is 
conscious of this strength because 
standard brands have generally 
held their market in the face of 
most adverse conditions, as in con- 
trast with the fact that the 


strength of other brands has been 
dependent in a large measure on 
particularly advantageous condi- 
tions.” 

Private brand partisans will be 
almost certain to accuse Mr. 
Willis of whistling with assumed 
confidence as he passes the grave- 
yard. A study of the facts and 
an understanding of what is going 
on behind the scenes will show that 
the manufacturers of advertised 
merchandise have reason today to 
be more confident than at any time 
for a number of years. 

For the moment let us confine 
ourselves to Mr. Willis’ report. 

He points out that an examina- 
tion of the Trade Commission's re- 
port clearly shows that a primary 
reason for private brand growth 
was the long profits in private 
brands as contrasted with price- 
cutting of manufacturers’ brands. 
Furthermore, while private brands 
were earning for the chains a 
higher gross margin of profit than 
were standard brands, private 
brands were also selling at a lower 
price. 


The Heart of 
the Situation 


He then launches directly at the 
heart of the situation by saying: 

“For the sake of emphasis let us 
again repeat that even the most 
extreme private-brand-minded chain 
operators recognize that the suc- 
cess of private brands is dependent 
upon acts of others and conditions 
not under the control of the private 
brand operators.” 

His next statement is an admir- 
able summary of what actually 
happened : 

“Tn 1929 prices began their great 
decline. The small manufacturer 
making private brands has always 
been able to operate with greater 
flexibility than has the larger 
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manufacturer making standard 
brands. Consequently, the private 
brand manufacturer is able to take 
advantage of commodity declines 
more rapidly than is the manufac- 
turer of standard brands who usu- 
ally purchases his raw materials 
long ahead in order to insure ample 
supplies of the proper quality and 
uniformity, and who has a large 
organization maintained exclusively 
for the distribution of these 
brands. This advantage of the 
private brand manufacturer is, of 
course, reversed on a rising mar- 
ket, such as exists today. 

“Therefore, beginning in 1929 
conditions were highly favorable 
for the private brand manufacturer 
and distributor, for at such a time 
under these conditions there was a 
larger profit in the distribution of 
private brands permitting at the 
same time a lower consumer selling 
price than would be normally the 
case. 

“During 1930, 1931 and up to 
the spring of 1932, commodity 
prices continued to decline and 


during the greater portion of this 
period private brand sales so far 
as this factor alone was concerned 
were merchandised under a highly 
favorable condition. 


“However, two other factors 
were accelerating in importance— 
namely surplus quantities of gro- 
cery products and distress selling. 
Thus great quantities of unknown 
brands and cheap brands of gro- 
cery products as well as all other 
commodities were dumped on the 
market regardless of cost and were 
sold at an extremely low price. 


Private Brands First to 
Feel Price Competition 


“Now, comparatively few private 
brands enjoyed strong consumer 
demand. Most private brands were 
too new in the market to enjoy 
known value from a consumer 
standpoint. Consequently, private 
brands were the first to feel this 
new price competition and in order 
to be sold in volume had to be 
priced very low. 

“The unknown brands had stolen 
the consumer price appeal of pri- 
vate brands. At the same time by 
their price competition they had 
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materially reduced the margin of 
profit derived from the sale by the 
distributor. 

“Therefore, this condition made 
private brands more difficult to sell 
and destroyed at least a part of 
their attractiveness from a profit 
standpoint.” 

Not for a long time will this 
country see such an unreasonable 
flight to the price appeal as it did 
during the later days of 1931 and 
the early days of this year. 


Praise for Those Who 
Stuck to Their Guns 


The inevitable result of such a 
price panic was that quality was 
thrown overboard even by some 
manufacturers whose business had 
been built on a basis of quality. 
What they overlooked was the fact 
that the consumer was not one- 
tenth as bargain-minded as manu- 
facturers and retailers believed. 
No amount of praise can do jus- 
tice to that courageous group of 
advertisers who stuck to their 
quality guns in the face of what, 
for a few months, had the appear- 
ance of almost certain defeat. 

While all this was going on the 
manufacturers were finding them- 
selves able to adjust their prices 
more quickly in accordance with 
declining commodity costs, with 
the result that the price gap be- 
tween private brands and adver- 
tised brands of comparable quality 
was steadily decreasing. Many 
people, disgusted with poor qual- 
ity, were turning back to brands 
of known value. 

“The turning point of a gain 
favoring standard brands probably 
occurred about January 1, 1932,” 
says Mr. Willis. “At that time, 
according to published statistics, 
the records of the largest distribu- 
tors indicated that they could no 
longer hold their tonnage by means 
of further price reductions. When 
the price appeal lost force wit! 
the consumer, the opportunity for 
increased private brand volume 
was lost, for if private brands 
could not be sold on price, they 
could only be sold by merchan- 
dising. Very few of the grocery 
chains have facilities to build 
brand demand by advertising. This 
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applies to even the largest of the 

chain organizations who have been 

able to specialize only in compara- 
vely few items. 

“By approximately April or May 

f this year nearly every private 

rand exponent had come to real- 
ve that excepting in isolated in- 
stances, the future growth of 

rivate brands was limited. 

“Private brand profits were 

own and belief was current that 
profits would stay down for some 

ears to come. Therefore, the in- 

centive for merchandising private 
brands was reversed in trend. 
Furthermore, it was no longer pos- 
sible to sell many private brands 
at a large differential in price 
under standard brands. 

“Therefore, private brands were 
becoming more difficult to sell. 
Once the distributing trade deter- 
mined that no longer could they 
count on large profits from their 
private brand operations to offset 
distributing losses in the sale of 
standard brands, they put forth the 
strongest efforts to curb the ex- 
tremes of price-cutting on their 
brands, the trend of profit on the 
distribution of standard brands has 
been increasing. 

“Results of a survey partially 
completed in the markets of New 
York City; Columbus, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich.; Richmond, Va.; 
Omaha, Nebr. ; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Fargo, N. D.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Boston, Mass., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
confirm the fact that private brand 
sales as a whole are not increasing 
and that the price-cutting situation 
on manufacturers’ brands is im- 
proving.” 


Two Striking Experiences 
with Private Brands 


There are certain factors which 
Mr. Willis for obvious reasons of 

licy cannot discuss. For in- 
stance, he does not mention some 
yf the bitter experiences of rabid 
private brand advocates. There 
are two striking examples that he 
might have quoted with telling 
effect. One is that of a large chain 
and the other that of a large volun- 
tary. 

The chain launched upon a rigid 
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private brand career a number of 
years ago. Seemingly its ambition 
was to eliminate advertised brands 
except as demand items. It be- 
lieved that by its own advertising 
and by its own pushing tactics it 
could bring this demand down to 
a minimum. 

It overlooked entirely the fact 
that consumers today have been 
educated to demand a choice; that 
if they don’t like Brand A they 
would like to try Brands B, C and 
D. This is a lesson that A & P 
has learned, with the result that 
even when it is engaged most 
vigorously in pushing its own 
brands it frequently features spe- 
cials on advertised brands. Al- 
though A & P has not been con- 
sistent in its policy, in almost every 
instance it has found that there is 
real consumer demand for well- 
advertised items. 


A Voluntary Had 
a Similar Experience 


The experience of the voluntary 
chain mentioned was very similar 
to that of the regular chain. Both 
had to make a radical shift in their 
policy and today both are carrying 
many more advertised brands than 
they did a few years ago. 

Furthermore, Mr. Willis could 
not mention the fact that both 
chains and voluntaries are today 
coming to the manufacturers and 
frankly admitting that their course 
was wrong. The writer recently 
was told, in confidence, of at least 
four cases where leading chain and 
voluntary operators have told man- 
ufacturers that they were ready 
for a new deal. 

Another factor that has affected 
the chain’s attitude toward private 
brands is the fact that experience 
has enabled voluntaries to reduce 
their costs of selling to a point 
where they can compete quite suc- 
cessfully with their chain com- 
petitors. 

At first thought this might seem 
to encourage the chains to push 
their own private brands where 
they can get a greater margin of 
profit. But the fact is that many 
of the chains, now that there is 
such a small spread between the 
profits on standard and private 
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brands, have learned the lesson of 
the Louisville Survey that it costs 
money to push unwanted goods. 

Another factor which Mr. Willis 
could not mention, because it 
touches on a mistake made by some 
of the members of his association, 
is the fact that most manufacturers 
have changed their attitude toward 
the retailer. 

In the gay days between 1922 
and 1929 some manufacturers were 
foolish enough to believe that they 
could force their merchandise on 
retailers regardless of profit mar- 
gins and that dealer enmity did not 
count in the face of consumer de- 
mand. Some of them are still 
licking their wounds after their 
unfortunate experiences. 

Today leading manufacturers in 
both the food and drug fields are 
offering more real and sincere help 
to the retailer than ever before in 
the history of American merchan- 
dising. That the retailers do not 
always seem to appreciate this fact 
is due to the bad tactics of the 
manufacturers during the decade 
before 1929. 

Several of the self-service chains 
have recently been making inter- 
esting experiments. One of the 
largest chains of this type in the 
West is at the present time en- 
gaged in eliminating all small de- 
mand merchandise from its shelves 
and it is doing this regardless of 
whether the merchandise is stand- 
ard or of its own private brands. 

In the self-service store adver- 
tised merchandise has a_ better 
chance to stand upon its own 


+ 


° ° ~ ° 
California Papers Consolidate 
The Santa Barbara Morning Press 

and Daily News have consolidated and 
will be published by the News-Press 
Publishing Company, a new firm. 
Thomas M. Storke, publisher of the 
Daily News, will be president and gen- 
eral manager. The two papers will be 
published separately with a combined 
Sunday edition. 


Appoint E. T. Howard 

Revillon Freres and the S. M. Frank 
Company, Inc., Frank Medico pipes, 
both of New York, have appointed the 
E. T. Howard Company, Inc., of that 
city, to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used 
on the Revillon account and magazines 
on the Frank account. 
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merits than in any other place. Ii 
more chains and voluntaries would 
make the test that this Western 
group is making there would bx 
unmistakable indication of the hig] 
place that advertised merchandis« 
holds in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can public. 

The big question facing th 
manu facturers of this country to 
day is whether they are going t 
have the foresight and the courag 
to apply the lessons they hav 
learned during the last three bit 
ter years. Thousands of retailers 
have long memories and in their 
minds is a big question mark re 
garding the sincerity of the manu 
facturers who today are offering 
help and co-operation that they re- 
fused in 1928. 

After talks with a number oi 
leaders in the food and drug field, 
I believe that manufacturers hav: 
learned their lesson and today hav: 
a true picture of the inter-depen 
dence of all the factors in the field 
of distribution. To be sure there 
are still some Bourbons, but th 
force of circumstance will elimi 
nate them. 

The last three years have been 
discouraging years from the profit 
side but they have been highly en 
couraging years for the propo 
nents of advertised merchandis« 
Anyone who is inclined to douwht 
the force and value of advertising 
will do well to study the financial 
histories of leading food and drug 
advertisers since 1929. The an 
swer is writ there in large and en 
couraging figures. 


oo 
Schaeffer with “Liberty” 


Herbert R. Schaeffer has joined t! 
sales staff of Liberty, handling the Penn 
sylvania and Southern territories, wit 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Scha¢ 
fer was recently with the contract 
vision of Erwin, Wasey & Company, an 
prver to that, had been with the B. | 
Goodrich Rubber Company and the W: 
1. Rankin Company. 


Curtis Heads Campaign 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has been a 
pointed honorary chairman of Phil 
delphia’s United Campaign for welfa 
work. The campaign aims to collect 
$6,000,000 for welfare and emergen 
relief. The drive, which will embra 
146 welfare agencies, will open Nove: 
ber 14. 
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“d st The Chicago American influences the purchase 
nog of more toilet requisites than does any other 
ag? Chicago newspaper, daily or Sunday; since 1928 
but _ the it has led them all in Toilet Preparation linage, 
| continued to do so in the first nine months 
ye been of 1932. As witness the figures which follow, 
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New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
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Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Los Angeles Examiner 
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PRINCIPLE 


“The greatest merchandiser the world has yet known is the 


modern news paper. 
upward climb”. . 


By that path, business will start its 
. statement of Mr. F. G. James, 


Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland. 





WE AGREE. There is ample 
evidence that many businesses 
have already started their 
upward climb . . . scores of 
advertisers who have picked 
markets where conditions were 
well known, then pounded 
those markets with the pro- 
ductive store-door pressure of 
fighting newspapers that brook 
no denial. 


An unknown gasoline distribu- 
tor secured 600 of the best fill- 
ing stations in a large city 
within a year; a maker of 


acreamery products added sev- 


eral new chains and scores of 
independents; an automobile 


polish trebled its number of out- 


CALL THE 


RODNEY 


lets and substantially increased 
sales. 


These are not isolated cases. 
Many other successes, in the face 
of adverse general conditions, 
attest the fact that sales cam- 
paigns do succeed when mar- 
kets are attacked with accurate 
knowledge of conditions and the 
merchandising pressure of news- 
papers. 

The Boone Organization rep- 
resents 27 of the Hearst news- 
papers that are built upon this 
profit-making principle. They 
circulate in 14 great markets 
of 31,000,000 people, in each 
of which certain manufacturers 
have scored successes. 


BOONE MAN 


E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 


New York 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Boston 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
Seattle 








Planning a Successful Advertising 
Recipe Book 


There Are Several Good Methods of Getting Women to Use Cooking 
Information 


Bricpens, LIMITED 
Toronto, CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I would appreciate it if you would 
give me a list of the articles that have 
swepeees in your magazine on cook 


The lists you have supplied me in the 
past on various subjects have been of 
great help. 

G. G. Bricpen, 


Sales Department. 


MOST common form of ad- 

vertising cook book is that in 
which a number of recipes are 
given, and are roughly classified 
into various groups such as salads, 
soups, desserts, etc. 

An example, chosen at random, 
is “A Cook’s Tour with Minute 
Tapioca.” Here tapioca dishes are 
divided as follows: “9 Irresistible 
New Desserts,” “Whole Family 
Desserts,” “Tapioca and _ Ice 
Cream,” “Tapioca and Pie,” 
“Soups,” “Tapioca with Vege- 
tables,” “Fish and Meat Dishes,” 
“Egg and Cheese Dishes,” “Sand- 
wich Fillings.” 

The majority of advertising 
recipe books follow some such sys- 
tem of classification, varying, of 
course, with the nature of the 
product. 

A less usual but fairly common 
method of arrangement is the menu 
grouping. Here the advertiser 
works out complete menus for va- 
rious kinds of meals from break- 
fast and children’s lunches through 
to informal dinners or teas. 

A National Biscuit book, “Menu 
Magic,” for instance, gives com- 
plete menus for a number of meals 
with one dish from each meal 
picked out to have one of the com- 
pany’s products as a basic in- 
gredient. The Corning Glass Works 
uses the menu idea featuring in 
each meal from two to four or 
five items prepared in Pyrex 
dishes. 

The menu idea is particularly 
effective for an advertiser who has 
a product such as Pyrex or some 


food of general use and wishes to 
emphasize the variety of ways in 
which it can be employed. 

Frequently the classified and 
menu ideas are combined in one 
book. Servel offers an excellent 
example of this. In the early part 
of its book it gives menus for a 
number of different kinds of meals 
This is followed by a classified 
list of dishes mentioned in_ the 
menus. For instance, if the woman 
finds marshmallow pudding listed 
in one of the menus, she refers 
to the index in a later part of the 
book and finds a recipe for this 
particular dish. 

Surprisingly few advertisers have 
used this excellent combination of 
ideas. It has almost no disadvan- 
tages and has many advantages not 
found in either the classified book 
or the menu book. 


Heinz Has Specialized 
Books 


A number of advertisers issuc 
specialized books. For instance, th« 
H. J. Heinz Company, publishes a 
special book of salads, another of 
meat cookery, another of quantity 
recipes for institutions and camps, 
etc. Such a scheme is practical 
only where a company has a large 
line or where a comparatively small 
line of products can be used in 
almost all types of cooking. 

Another type of recipe book is 
the party book. 

Coca-Cola in its “When You En- 
tertain—What to Do and How” 
calls upon Ida Bailey Allen to write 
a manual for parties. She not only 
tells how to plan the parties, how 
to arrange the tables, but also gives 
sample menus in which, of course, 
are included Coca-Cola. 

The Reid Ice Cream Corporation 
does the same thing in a more 
limited way, describing various 
types of parties and suggesting the 
use of ice cream wherever possible. 

Closely allied to this is the eti- 
quette type of cook book which 
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gives a lesson in table setting, serv- 
ing, etc. Wilson & Company issue 
such a book which is liberally 
illustrated and is full of sugges- 
tions for menus, the use of various 
types of glass and crockery, the 
setting of tables, the planning of 
parties, etc. 

Because of the wide interest in 
infant feeding a number of com- 
panies issue specialized recipe books 
with feeding schedules for chil- 
dren. Such a book, “Feeding the 
Child for Health,” is issued by the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. This contains a great deal 
of sound advice on what the child 
should eat, gives various menus 
and has a liberal number of recipes. 

This type of béok must be care- 
fully planned so that it does not 
interfere with the work of child 
specialists who resent the efforts 


+ 


Detroit Bureau Again Elects 
C. W. Brooke 


Charles W. Brooke, chairman of the 
board of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
has been re-elected for the fourth time 
is president of the Detroit Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Members of the board of 
directors are: Harry C. Patterson, De- 
troit News; Otis Morse, Detroit Free 
Press, and Jesse W. Fleck, Detroit 
imes. 


New Business at Tulsa 


The Sales Promotion Service Com- 
pany is a new advertising business at 
Tulsa, Okla. A. W. Franke, formerly 
advertising manager of the Harrison 
Smith Company, Oklahoma City, is head 
of the new company. L. Farnham is 
irt director and W. O. Wiseman is 
chief copy writer. 


Becomes Cole & Meyers 


Paul A. Meyers, who has been repre- 
senting Sports ore 4 in the Middle West, 


has joined F. E. Cole, Inc., publish- 
ers’ vownn hh DL “Chicago. The firm 
will hereafter be known as Cole & 
Meyers, Inc. 


pe: with Gale & Pietsch 


A. Hooker, formerly vice-president 

Titus. Glidden, Chase & Hooker, has 

j soll Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, 


Faulkner Moves to Buffalo 


Roy H. Faulkner, vice-president of the 
Ln erce-Arrow Sales Corporation, has 
ransferred his headquarters from South 
E nd, Ind., to Buffalo, N. Y. 
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of advertisets to get over into the 
field of medical advice. 

An interesting variation of the 
recipe book is to be found in such 
a publication as “67 Prize Win- 
ning Ways to Serve Sausage.” 
Such books belong in the general 
classification but by using the prize 
idea they add a fillip of interest 
and give women the impression that 
here are actual tried and tested 
recipes submitted by housewives. 

With the great variety of meth- 
ods to choose from, no advertiser 
need complain that it is difficult to 
get out an interesting and effective 
recipe book. For those readers who 
would like to read the articles that 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY on 
recipe and cook books we have 
prepared a list. This will be sent 
on request.—[Ed, Printers’ INK, 


. 
Mail Group Elects 


Robert G. Marshall of the Marshall 
Letter Service has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association, Chicago. Other new offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, Mary Dowd, 
Dowd Letter Shop; secretary, Roy SG. 
Rylander, Rylander Co.; treasurer, A. L. 
Francis, Lincoln Letter Co., and di- 
rectors, H. J. Flannery, Flannery Letter 
Service, and Ray Richards, Thompson 

0. 


Heads San Francisco Golfers 


Robert Davis has been elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Advertising 
Golf Association. Other officers are: 
E. B. Skinner, vice-president; Claude 
Beatty, treasurer, and Howard Warden, 
secretary. Directors include: Edward S. 
Townsend, Robert Van Norden, Gerald 
Todd, Norton Moggee, and Lewis Clarke, 
retiring president. 


Markets New Hand Cream 


Merchandisi plans are being made 
for Barrington hand cream, a new prod- 
uct which is being marketed by the 
North American Dye Corporation, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., maker of Sunset soap 
dyes, Dytint and White Witch. 


Paper Buys Radio Station 

The Rock Island, Ill, Argus, has 
formed the Rock Island Broadcasting 
Company and purchased radio station 
WHBF, of that city. 


Heads Detroit Juniors 
Frederick L. Wells has been re- 
elected president of the Ad Forum, 
junior advertising organization of De- 
troit. 
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Now, thanks to the Percival White In 
investigations into exactly what peop 
really read, conducted every week si 
May 7, 1932, copy writers may see h 
good a guide the editorial pages are, m 
learn which appeals work best for 


BPirors and copy writers have a 
common problem: guessing what the 
Public likes to read. 

That editors are doing a pretty good 
job is indicated by the above comparison 
of editorial tastes (from the type of ma- 





terial editors pick) and reader tastes readers and which work best for wom# . 
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Some Noteworthy Findings 


First, please observe that the editors of all three 
leading weeklies filled their pages with more 
Romance” material than any other type. 

Second, note that their judgment was good since: 
a. “Romance” was the most popular subject 
with women readers of all three weeklies. 
Romance” was the second most popular sub- 
ject with the men readers of Weekly “B”.. . | 





b. 
the third most popular subject with men C 
readers of Weekly “A”... although in next 
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to last place with the men readers of Liberty. 
Third, note that the editors of all three week- 
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ies had the greater part of their editorial con- 
ents the “Romance,” “Adventure” and 
Mystery and Crime” classifications. Which, 
gain, was good judgment since: 

a. These three subjects were the most widely 
read material for both men and women 
readers of Weekly “A” and Weekly “B.” 
And for women readers of Liberty . 
ilthough men readers of Liberty ranked 
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reader interest ratings from White) not because its 
substance is different but because its presentuticn is 
different: Dramatic. Fast. Human. Concise. And 
with every advertisement next to live editorial ma- 
terial instead of buried next to hidden runovers, 
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advertisements in Liberty should enjoy the quarter 
million or so extra circulation that twenty-three 
White surveys (to date) indicate to be true. 

You, too, can have America’s Best Read Adver- 
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What the Agency Gives to 
Publisher and Advertiser 


Present Commission System Is One Equitable Means for Financing 
the General Improvement of Advertising 


By Raymond Rubicam 


President, Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


E believe that the publisher 

and advertising agent can be, 
and should be, proud of the agency 
system’s contribution to the process 
of making advertising pay the ad- 
vertiser. 

New groups of men are con- 
stantly coming into power and in- 
fluence in companies which use 
large amounts of advertising. Many 
of these men have had no occasion 
to give an hour’s study or a day’s 
real thought to the advertising 
agency system, and the considera- 
tions and equities which underly it. 
And usually we do little or noth- 
ing to help them to a basic under- 
standing. 

The first advertising agents were 
exclusively sellers of space. They 
had many and varied arrangements 
with publishers. Some of them had 
arrangements for exclusive sale of 
a publisher’s space, at a set com- 
mission. Some served as jobbers, 
buying space in wholesale quanti- 
ties at big discounts and parceling 
it out for as much as it would 
bring. 

Commissions and discounts were 
decided by individual negotiation. 
They ranged from 20 per cent to 
50 per cent and were split in all 
directions. No agent had arrange- 
ments with all publishers, or could 
even provide a complete list of the 
newspapers of the country. 

What the publisher needed from 
the agent ‘in those days was new 
business—help in the creation of 
advertisers. 

For some time he did not real- 
ize that he was selling, not space, 
but a method of communication be- 
tween business and the public, and 
that the sale of space left the 
method incomplete. 

As experience increased the fact 


Portion of an address before the Chi- 


eago Advertising Council. 


became steadily clearer to pub- 
lisher, agent, and advertiser that 
while advertising was a_ sales 
weapon of great potential value to 
the user, it was also one of great 
potential risk. 

If the publisher was to main- 
tain and increase his volume, it was 
essential that the advertiser’s risk 
be reduced to the lowest possible 
point. The publisher’s success 
could not continue through new 
advertisers alone. It must come 
through making advertising pay the 
advertiser. 

For this reason, then, service to 
the individual advertiser became 
an extension of the publisher’s 
selling problem. But even when 
this became apparent, it was not 
immediately realized that the pub- 
lisher would have to rely on the 
advertising agent for this service 
to the advertiser. 


Other Ways 
Unsuccessful 


Other ways were tried. Adver- 
tising writers and advisers came 
into being and attempted to sell 
their services to the advertiser on 
a fee basis. In the main they 
were unsuccessful because the ad- 
vertiser would not pay the fee 
This would not be surprising if 
commissions to agents had been 
universally in force and rigidly 
maintained; or if it had been un- 
derstood that the work of prepa- 
ration was part of the agent’s func- 
tion. But this was not the case. 

Preparation by the advertiser 
himself was not the answer, be- 
cause in many cases he had neither 
the talent nor the inclination. 

It was manifestly impractical for 
the publisher to do the work him- 
self, because most of his contact 
with the advertiser’s business, and 
knowledge of its problems, was 
through the agent. 
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So both parties with whom the 
agent dealt, the publisher and the 
advertiser, looked more and more 
to him for completion of the 
method of communication which 
the publisher sold and the adver- 
tiser bought. 

And both parties looked to him 
to give this service out of his com- 
mission. 

Therefore, after many years and 
many struggles, the advertising 
agent emerged, not as “the servant 
of two masters,” but the servant of 
their common need to make adver- 
tising pay the user. He now had a 
standard, open and understood com- 
pensation from publishers collec- 
tively, and he had their assignment 
to serve advertisers individually. 

It seems to me that the agency 
system has served this identical in- 
terest of publisher and advertiser 
with constantly increasing effec- 
tiveness. 

The agency system’s success as 
a creator and developer of business 
for the publisher undoubtedly has 
brought lower rates to the adver- 
tiser. If the agency system were 
eliminated the publisher’s direct 
selling cost would rise, and he could 
by no means afford to pass on to 
the advertiser the commission he 
now gives the agency. If volume 
declined, it seems inevitable that 
the advertiser would pay higher 
rates than he now pays. 

The only alternatives to this 
would be, first, reduced quality of 
the mediums provided, or an in- 
creased price of publications to 
readers, bringing in either case, re- 
ductions of circulation and in- 
fluence. 

Any of these changes would be 
against the basic interests of the 
advertiser. 


Need of Serving Present 
idvertisers Grows 


With advertising now an estab- 
lished and widely used method of 
mass selling, the publisher’s oppor- 
tunity to prosper through new 
users grows less, and his need that 
present advertisers be skilfully and 
fully served in order to minimize 
the risk of advertising, grows 
greater. 

Important as the success of ad- 
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vertising is to the advertiser, it 
seems not too much to say that to 
the publisher it is even more im- 
portant. 

Therefore is it not understand- 
able that the publisher should want 
to be sure that the service depart- 
ment of his business—the agency— 
shall have adequate means to give 
service and to develop the art of 
advertising? I should think that 
if he could be sure this would be 
accomplished without the agency 
system and the agency commission, 
he would be glad to give them up. 
But his early experience convinced 
him that adequate standards of 
compensation and service could not 
be maintained by means of individ- 
ual barter. 


The Beginning of 
Real Progress 


The real progress in advertising 
mediums began with the standard- 
ization of rates, and with the end- 
ing of the days when the publisher 
never knew what he was going to 
get for his space, and therefore 
never knew what he could invest in 
his business. 

The development of agency ser- 
vice, which means the development 
of advertising skill for the use 
of the advertiser, has received its 
greatest impetus, and has made its 
greatest progress since the stand- 
ardization of agency compensation. 

The agency’s part in the work 
of advertising is the intangible 
part. And intangible services are 
universally the most difficult to 
evaluate. 

Every profession rendering an 
intangible service has had to pro- 
tect itself in one way or another 
against individual barter, because 
individual barter invariably winds 
up in under-cuttings of price until 
the whole attention is focused on 
price and other considerations go 
unattended. 

Under a fee system, advertising 
service would consist only of what 
the agent could get each individual 
client to pay for, and the client 
would become the judge of how ad- 
vertising should be conducted; 
though long ago he and the pub- 
lisher both acknowledged. when 
they turned to the agent for ser- 
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vice, that it is a field for special- 
ists. 

For the good of both publisher 
and advertiser, whose common in- 
terest the advertising agent serves, 
it is vital that the agent conduct 
activities over and above the im- 
mediate needs of the individual ad- 
vertiser, and for which many 
advertisers would not want to pay. 


Contributions of the 
Advertising Agency 


I think it is demonstrable that 
the advertising agency as an in- 
stitution has made and does make 
valuable contributions to the study 
of markets and distribution meth- 
ods. It calls attention to product 
opportunities and product obsoles- 
cence, and helps create new prod- 
ucts and improve old ones. It has 
aided scientific advertising cover- 
age by its studies of circulation. 
Part of its business is to learn the 
use of new types of mediums as 
they come into being, and before 
they are used by the individual 


agent’s advertisers. He makes con- 


tributions to publishing economics 
and technique, in studying mechan- 
ical needs and helping bring about 
improvements in plates, electro- 
types, matrices, inks, publication 
sizes, etc. 

Agencies are today digging con- 
stantly deeper into one of the most 
important of general activities, the 
scientific study of cause and effect 
in advertising copy. 

All these activities and more are 
in the interests of making adver- 
tising pay the advertiser, yet often 
they are not directly a part of ser- 
vice to any individual advertiser, 
and certainly in the eyes of many 
would be regarded as unnecessary. 
But to advertising as a whole they 
are fundamentally valuable, and in 
the end make themselves felt in 
quality and economy of service to 
the individual advertiser. 

Then there is another important 
though general service in which 
the agency system must be sup- 
ported. The publisher is maintain- 
ing, in the form of the agency sys- 
tem, some hundreds of recognized 
service stations for some thousands 
of national advertisers. 

It is often to the best interests 
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of the advertiser to shift his ac- 
count from agent to agent. Any 
system would be faulty which did 
not give him considerable range in 
doing this, because even the best 
advertising agencies slip in their 
service to accounts they once 
served well, 

And if it is for the good of ad- 
vertising that the advertiser has the 
facilities for change, it is also good 
for advertising that the agent be 
able to survive the loss, and pre- 
serve his organization for the ser- 
vice of other advertisers. To do 
this he must have income over and 
above what, in most cases, he could 
get from the advertiser in direct 
negotiations for specified work. 

Not only can such services be 
most equitably paid for by a per- 
centage on the volume of advertis- 
ing as a whole, but it is possible 
that this is the only way they would 
be adequately paid for. 

The more carefully agency ser 
vice is studied in all its parts and 
in all its equities, the sounder ap- 
pears the view that it should be 
paid for by giving the agent a 
percentage of the cost of the 
amount of advertising which the 
advertiser finds it profitable to use. 

A fee arranged with the indi- 
vidual advertiser, and based on the 
amount of work involved in 
handling his account, does not pay 
the agent for the most valuable 
thing he gives—ideas. I know that 
there is nothing more profitless or 
futile than an argument as to who 
originated an idea, or as to what 
is or is not an idea. A system of 
compensation based on the value to 
the advertiser of the agent’s ideas 
would be chaos. 

Present System 
Reasonable 


But again, is it not reasonable 
to base advertising compensation on 
the amount of advertising which 
the user finds it profitable to buy? 
For this is the most tangible fac- 
tor in the whole situation. Looking 
at advertising as a whole, and at 
the agency system as a system, that 
is what happens now. 

The individual advertiser’s ex- 
penditure may for a time be out 
of adjustment with what is profit- 
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ible—as can any other expenditure 

but this cannot be permanent nor 
an it be characteristic of the use 
if advertising as a whole in any 
iormal period. In abnormal pe- 
iods the publisher and the agent 
uffer with the advertiser. 

I have been trying to discuss 
vere the merits of the advertising 
iwency system, and not of indi- 
vidual agents or the quality of their 
ervice to individual advertisers. In 
speaking of the publisher I have 
en including, of course, the own- 
ers of media other than newspapers 
and magazines. Naturally, I want 
to see the agency system grow and 
increase in its effectiveness for 
the advertiser. 

The agent’s value to the pub- 
lisher lies more and more in his 
experience, natural ability and ver- 
satility for the task of reducing the 
risk of advertising for the adver- 
tiser. 

In this connection I am going 

- 
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to make a constructive suggestion. 

For many years the publishers 
have had standards of qualifica- 
tions for agency recognition. These 
standards, both financial and pro- 
fessional, have contributed greatly 
to the advancement of advertising 
practice. But—particularly from 
the standpoint of the agent’s abili- 
ties—are the standards high enough 
for today and tomorrow? Are they 
as uniform as they might be? Are 
they enforced as they might be? 

My definite suggestion is that the 
publishers of the country give new 
study, preferably in co-operation, 
to the whole question of the ser- 
vice qualifications which an agent 
serving national business should 
start with, and should develop. If 
a study is made I suggest that 
the publishers call in for counsel 
a group of men with thorough 
knowledge of the service and ser- 
vice needs of advertising agencies, 
large and small. 

a 


Franklin in Lower Price Range 


HE initial announcement of 

the Olympic, a model with 
which the Franklin Automobile 
Company enters a lower price 
range with an air-cooled car, will 
he made through newspapers in 
150 principal distributing centers. 
Advertising will begin about Oc- 
tober 30 in the East, with Western 
points getting copy about a week 
later. 

Follow-up schedule will continue 
through the month and will cover 
at least three insertions, as now 
planned, with average size around 
800, lines. After national distri- 
bution has been secured, the com- 
any expects to feature the new 
ar in magazine advertising. 


Works on Lipton Account 
The Frank Presbrey Company, adver- 
sing agency for Thomas A. Lipton, 
, has appointed Advertising Agencies 
reign Language Service, Inc., New 
rk, to handle domestic foreign language 
lvertising of this account. 


Joins Washington “Herald” 
Richard W. Janney, formerly with 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, has joined 
e local display staff of the Washing: 
i, D. C., Herald. 


The Olympic has been built to 
realize the ambition of H. H. 
Franklin for a car “priced for the 
times” that would bring air-cooled 
motors to fit a wider range of 
present car budgets. A prospectus 
to dealers, outlining the strategy 
of direct-mail and window display 
preliminary to official introduction, 
points out that most likely pros- 
pects will come from owners of 
cars such as Buick 50, 60 and 80 
models, Hup 222 and 226, Chrysler 
8, Hudson 5, Graham, Dodge 8, 
Studebaker Dictator and Com- 
mander, Nash 70 and 80, Oldsmo- 
bile 8, Willys-Overland 8—cars 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,600 re- 
tail. 


+ 

Appoints Cleveland Agency 
The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target 
Company, Cleveland, Blue Rock clay 
targets and trap shooting and Skeet 
equipment, has appointed Henry T. 
Bourne, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Appoints B. L. Robbins 
Burr L. Robbins, of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company, has been 
elected a director of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau. 
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Comparison of Post Office Figures—Last Three Periods 


6 Months 6 Months 6 Months 
Newspaper ending ending ending 
Sept. 30, Mar. 31, Change Sept. 30, Change 


1932 1932 1931 
@ MORNING 
American 344,007 345,191 —1,184 322,190 21,817 
Herald-Trib. 329,743 336,166 —6,423 325,432 4,311 
Mirror 570,056 587,073 —17,017 585,502 —15,446 
NEWS 1,410,901 1,390,947 19,954 1,343,871 67,030 
Times 455,877 467,296 —11,419 460,794 —4,917 


@ EVENING 

Journal 632,549 677,400 —44,841 645,366 —12,807 
Post 91,874 101,583 —9,709 100,833 —8,959 
Sun 303,143 308,091 —4,948 293,368 9,775 
World-Tel. 403,123 414,581 —11,458 413,178 —10,055 


Trese Daily News gains have not come from 


mergers, drives, special offers or any sensational attrac- 


tions—but because tens of thousands of new readers have 
discovered that they liked The News... . indicating an 
unusual editorial vitality that makes an unusually strong 
advertising medium! ... Unless a major part of your New 
York appropriation is going to this newspaper, you are 
not getting major value for your advertising expenditure 


in this market! Buy News now—for better business now! 
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New York newspaper 
gained in circulation 
in the last six months 


period and in the last 


year as well... 


e The & News 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago « Kohl Building, San Francisco 





Advertisers Seek More and Better 
A.B.C. Reports 


Increasing Dependence on Bureau Is Seen in Changes Asked at 
Nineteenth Annual Convention 


A> a result of action taken by 
the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions at its nineteenth annual con- 
vention in Chicago last week, ad- 
vertisers will probably receive 
circulation information hereafter 
every three months instead of 
every six months. 

The change was not definitely 
nailed down inasmuch as it in- 
volves a multitude of details and 
some organic changes in the con- 
duct of the Bureau at this time 
when everything is being con- 
ducted as economically as possible, 
owing to business conditions. But 
the change will be worked out as 
quickly as possible in conformity 
with the following unanimously 
adopted resolution: 

“The members of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, in convention 
assembled, recommend to the board 
of directors: 

“1. That the directors give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the adver- 
tisers’ and agencies’ request for 


more frequent circulation infor- 
mation ; 
“2. That the directors make 


every effort to satisfy this request 
by means which will provide the 
buying groups with a maximum 
of information they desire and 
with a minimum of expense and 
inconvenience to the publishers ; 

“3. That any interim report 
which may be devised shall be in 
an abridged form and shall re- 
quire only information necessary 
to show changes in circulation con- 
ditions ; 

“4. That any procedure proposed 
by the directors to furnish more 
frequent information be submitted 
to the membership for a mail vote 
before it is put into effect.” 

The various publishers’ divisions 
of the Bureau were not particularly 
keen about making the change. 
Nevertheless, in conformity with 
the Bureau plan of giving the ad- 
vertiser anything he wants within 


reason no opposition was registered 
except in the business-paper divi- 
sion. Here it was said that the 
relationship of business papers to 
their advertising clients are often 
on a close personal basis and that 
a definite obligation to furnish 
publishers’ statements through the 


A.B.C. every three months was 
unnecessary. The division asks 
that on account of “the special 


circumstances of business papers’ 
the Bureau exempt them from fur- 
nishing publishers’ statements at 
more frequent intervals than under 
the present practice. 

The board of directors will work 
the project through as quickly as 
possible and submit the finished 
plan to the entire membership to 
be voted upon by mail. 


An Affirmative Vote 
Expected 


This solution was satisfactory t 
the advertisers’ and advertising 
agents’ divisions and if the spirit 
manifested at the meeting is an) 
criterion, the vote may be expected 
to be affirmative. 

The proposal, according to th: 
figures set forth by President 
P. L.. Thomson in his annual re 
port, will involve additional cost 
both to publishers and the Bureau 
which may run as high as $21,000 
a year. A part of this, however 
will be reclaimed through the sal 
of extra copies of reports. 

While it will be quite a chor 
to accede to the wishes of the ad 
vertisers in this respect, the Bu 
reau gets considerable satis factio1 
out of the thought that the whol 
proposition indicates a_ steadil) 
growing dependence upon A.B.( 
reports. All of which the board 
of directors concludes is distinct] 
complimentary. 

Along the same lines is the cam 
paign advanced by the advertising 
agents and advertisers to brin 
about certain important changes 1 
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ige 3 of the present newspaper 
tatement. The American Asso- 
iation of Advertising Agencies 
as been working on these changes 
or several months and Fred 
ramble, secretary of that organ- 
ration, appeared before the news- 
aper division to elucidate the 
roposed new form. These have 
) do with new and renewal sub- 
criptions secured through pre- 
nium, combination and _ special 
iffers—also by the offering of in- 
urance and by the work of group 
rganizers. 

The publishers did quite a bit 
{ sharpshooting at Mr. Gamble’s 
report even though it was ex- 
ilained that the proposed form for 
he new page 3 was only something 
to work toward. They accepted 
the form in principle, however, 
ind referred it back to the board 
if directors for complete working 
ut of the details. 

Certain of the smaller newspaper 
publishers, including the group in 
Canada and the Pacific Coast, did 
not get a great deal of aid and 
comfort in a move they put forth 
to extend the arrearage period so 
as to count as net paid all sub- 
scriptions in arrears up to six 
nonths instead of three months as 
at present. It was explained that 
many of the smaller newspapers 
were having difficulties in making 
‘ollections and that the present rule 


did not accurately reflect present 


circulation conditions. There was 
onsiderable sympathy with this 
situation but the sentiment in the 
iewspaper division was decidedly 
igainst restoring the old six- 
nonth limit. The proposal was, 
owever, passed along to the board 

i directors—the usual procedure 
vhen a division encounters an em- 
arrassing question. 

Despite economic conditions, the 
ttendance was approximately the 
same as last year, although many 
imiliar faces were missing, some 

the old time war horses being 
mspicuous by their absence. 
(here was no fighting nor hot de- 
ating for a change—not even in 

e scrappy newspaper division 
here in preceding years one might 

always sure of having an enter- 

ining afternoon. 
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This was riot due to any lack of 
interest but rather to the fact that 
the Bureau has fewer unfinished 
and unsettled problems to work out 
—its policies and procedure are 
quite well established as befits an 
organization nineteen years old, 
and there was to be noted in the 
Chicago meeting a general sense 
of satisfaction in achievement 
which was not so noticeable in 
former years. 

This feeling was expressed in a 
resolution adopted by a rising vote 
extending “to the management and 
employees of the Bureau a vote of 
appreciation and thanks for the 
successful operation of the last 
fiscal year” and particularly com- 
mending “the careful management 
which has resulted in the present 
very satisfactory financial status 
of the organization.” 


A.B.C. Employees’ W ork 
Acknowledged 


Managing Director O. C. Harn, 
in making a little speech thanking 
the members for this graceful 
tribute, declared the burdens of the 


last year could not have been car- 
ried were it not for the “decidedly 
remarkable spirit of co-operation 
shown by department heads and 
employees and the hard work they 
did for less money under excep- 
tionally difficult circumstances.” 

These directors were elected: 

Advertiser Division: For one 
year: W. H. James, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Mich.; for 
two years: Ralph Starr Butler, 
General Foods Corporation, New 
York; Donald Douglas, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago; William 
A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del. ; 
L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; L. R. 
Greene, advertising manager, Tuck- 
etts, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Ralph F. Rogan, Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Advertising Agency Division: 
For two years: W. C. D'Arcy, 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business Paper Division: For 
two years: Mason Britton, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 
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Farm Paper Division: For two 
years: Marco Morrow, The Cap- 
per Farm Press, Topeka, Kans. 

Magazine Division: For two 
years: F. W. Stone, The Parents’ 
Magazine, New York. 

Newspaper Division: For two 
years: William F. Schmick, Balti- 
more Sun; Walter Dear, Jersey 
City, N. J., Jersey Journal. 

Divisional committees for the 
coming year were chosen as fol- 
lows: 

Newspaper Divisional Committee: E. 
K. Gaylord, chairman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oklahoman and Times; Hugh A. 
O'Donnell, New York Times; William 
F. Rogers, Boston Transcript; A. W. 
Shipton, Springfield, Ill., Illinois .State 
Journal, and David B. Plum, Troy 
Record. Z : 

Farm Paper Divisional Committee: 
P. E. Ward, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia; P. D. Mitchell, The Farmer's 
Advocate and Home Magazine, London, 
Ont.; W. G. Campbell, Farmer’s Guide, 
Huntington, Ind.; Dante Pierce, Wis- 
consin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, 
Wis., and Benjamin Allen, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Advertising Agency Divisional Com- 
mittee: E. H. Cummings, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York; Frank 
M. Lawrence, = ly Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., New York; E. Ross 
Gamble, Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chi- 
cago, and A. W. Scheafer, Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 


The following Canadian Advisory 
Committee was elected: 
—_ 












Advertising Agency: C. F. Goldt! 
_ } Hs Gibbons Company, Montreal 
ue 

Advertiser: L. R. Greene, Tucketts 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Newspaper: Frank Burd, Vancouver 

. C., Province; E. H. Macklin, Winni 
peg Free Press; E. G. Smith, Quebe 
J cteqvaph-C woutele; A. W. Robb, Hali 
fax, N. S., Herald; Fred Ker, Hamilton, 
Ont., Spectator; = = oe Butler, 2 
ronto, Ont., Mail and Empire; W. J. 
Sutton, Montreal Gazette, and R. 
Parkinson, Ottawa, Ont., Journal. 

Magazine: G. V. Laughton, Maclea: 
Publishing c ompany, Toronto, and Lloy 
Stovel, National Home Monthly, Winni 
peg. 

Farm Paper: D. Mitchell, Farmers 
Advocate and Fa Magazine, London, 
Ont. 

Business Paper: E. R. Milling, Cor 
solidated Press, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., an 
W. A. Lydiatt, Marketing, Toronto. 


Ralph Starr Butler, Genera! 
Foods Corporation, was elected 
vice-president, replacing David B 
Plum. 

At the opening session, Thursday) 
morning, addresses were made by 
Sam R. McKelvie, publisher of th« 
Nebraska Farmer, and A. C. Pear 
son, president of the National Pub 
lishers Association and chairman 
of the board of United Business 
Publishers, Inc. Mr. McKelvic 
talked about “Small Town Amer 
ica” as a market for advertised 
goods and Mr. Pearson discussed 
“The Publishers’ Angle.” 


— 


A. B. P. Editorial Winners 


HE bronze medal awarded an- 

nually by the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers for the most outstanding 
editorial service to an industry was 
won by: Electrical Wholesaling for 
1931. Honorable mention went to 
American Machinist. 

The judges selected, as the best 
single editorial written, one writ- 
ten by Bernard L. Johnson, editor 
of American Builder and Building 
Age, who won honorable mention 
a year ago. Seven editors of 
Railway Age won first prize for 
the best series of articles. 

Second prize for the best single 
editorial was won by Douglas G. 
Woolf, editor of Textile World, 
and third by A. H. Lockwood, edi- 
tor of Shoe & Leather Reporter. 
Honorable mention was accorded to 
editorials written by Eugene Pharo, 
editor of Confectioners’ Journal, and 


L. C. Morrow, editor of Main 
tenance Engineering. 

Second prize for the best article 
or series of articles was won by) 
George T. Hook, editor of Com 
mercial Car Journal, and third by 
P. M. Heldt, engineering editor o! 
Automotive Industries. 

Honorable mention was ac- 
corded to a series written by five 
members of the staff of National 
Petroleum News, and to the work 
of Earl F. Theisinger, associat 
editor of Bus Transportation and 
D. A. Steel of Railway Age. 

Members of the jury were 
Chairman, Thomas D. Cutler, Th: 
Ice Cream Trade Journal; Saun- 
ders Norvell, Remington Arms Co., 
Charles F. Abbott, American Insti 
tute of Steel Construction, Fred R. 
Davis, General Electric Co., and G 
Lynn Sumner, G. Lynn Sumner Co 
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Consumer Advertising That Wins 
Dentist’s Favor 


This Newspaper Campaign Helps Professional Men without 
Overstepping Ethical Bounds 


EAR of offending the high ethi- 

cal sense of the dentist has de- 
erred many a manufacturer of 
ethical products from advertising 
to consumers. On the other hand, 
. number of other advertisers have 
dug themselves into pretty deep 
pits of professional. prejudice by 
underestimating this sense or by 
elieving that it can be circum- 
vented by hypocritical pats on the 
back. 

The Poloris Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of the Poloris dental 
poultice, is conducting a news- 
paper campaign in six New York 
newspapers that shows that effec- 
tive advertising can be done to 
consumers and will, at the same 
time, win the endorsement of 
lentists. 

In comparatively small space this 
company, which has never before 
advertised to consumers although 
it has been in business for eighteen 
years, is delivering sound health 
messages which many dentists feel 
are of real aid to the profession. 

Look for a moment at the first 
advertisement of the series. At the 
top is a picture of a dentist 
examining the mouth of a female 
patient. Underneath is the head- 
ine, “Painful Teeth or Gums Are 
an Urgent Warning to Go to 
Your Dentist.” 

The copy reads: 

“Don’t be one of the eighty per 
ent. Eighty per cent of the peo- 
le do not take proper care of 
heir teeth. 

“Have your teeth properly at- 
tended to at regular and frequent 
ntervals; you thereby assure per- 
manent good health. Imperfect 
teeth and gums may free virulent 
;oisons into your system and cause 
serious diseases. Get the watchful 


help of your dentist. 

“And when pain occurs, use a 
Poloris Dental Poultice and see 
your dentist as soon as possible. 
This supremely good product is 


made by an ethical manufacturer 
who has worked with dentists in 
their behalf and that of their 
patients for over 18 years. 
“Visit Your Dentist Frequently. 
“Relieve Pain With Poloris. 
“This message in behalf of a 





SHE DARE NOT SMILE 


HE'S not « bed looking girl. But 
her parted lips disclose un- 
others and 


What's more, she has only herself 


See your dentist and see him often. 
He can straighten your teeth, be can 
clean them, he can make them more 
beautiful and he can make them 
steadfast guardians of your health. 
Place yourself in your dentist's skill- 
ful hands. And when pain occurs, 
use a Poloris Dental Poultice and 
see your dentist as soon as possible. 
This supremely good product is 
made by an ethical manufacturer 
who has worked in behalf of dentists 
and their patients for more than 18 
years. 


Visit Your Dentist Frequently 
Revieve Pain Wits Poronss 


This message in behalf of « better know! 
of Dentistry is presented to the pab- 
lie by Poloris Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 








better knowledge of Dentistry is 
presented to the public by Poloris 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.” 
This advertisement is typical of 
the series. In each piece.of copy 
the company urges the necessity of 
periodical visits to the dentist and 
then gives a brief sales talk on its 
own products which, with minor 
variations, is almost word for 
word, that of the third paragraph 
of the advertisement just quoted. 
In the first three advertisements 
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of the series the dentist, himself, 

played up. In the second three 
advertisements the patient is shown 
with such headlines as, “I Wish 
My Mother Had Cared More For 
My Teeth,” “You Would Think 
Him Too Young To Have False 
Teeth,” and “She Dare Not Smile.” 

In addition, the company is 
using three smaller advertisements 
playing up the “You Must See 
Your Dentist” theme. An investi- 
gation among dentists has shown 
that they seem to prefer the second 
three advertisements mentioned. 

There is little question that these 
three do have a human-interest 
appeal without too crude use of 
the scare copy idea. In these ad- 
vertisements the company is walk- 
ing close to that line beyond which 
some advertisers have ventured to 
their discomfort. The average 
dentist resents much of the pseudo- 
scientific, horrible example adver- 
tising which is intended to drive 
people to their offices but succeeds 
largely in frightening them. 

Another interesting thing to note 
about the Poloris advertising is 
the fact that although the company 
recommends the use of its product, 
it recommends it only as an inter- 
mediary until the patient visits the 
dentist. This avoids the dangers 
of recommending self-medication, 
fatal in any campaign seeking the 
endorsement of dentists. 

When the campaign was pre- 
pared the company created a 
broadside which was introduced by 
a letter from William G. Ames, 
president of the company. This 
letter said: 

“Every dentist is entitled to all 
the business he can secure and the 
public is entitled to all the infor- 
mation it can get that will be help- 
ful to it. Consequently, the co- 
operative service described in the 
following pages cannot help but 
engage your deepest interest. 

“If your time permits, I should 
be glad, indeed, if you would write 
me, personally, about our attempt 
to be of special help to you.’ 

On the first inside spread under 
the heading, “How The Poloris 
Company Is Aiding The Dental 
Profession,” the company frankly 
explained its reasons for the cam- 
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paign, what the advertising wa 
intended to do, where it was to b 
inserted and included a seven-poin 
sales talk on the product. The in 
side spread of the folder showe 
full-size reprints of the advertise 
ments with the message, “Thes 
Advertisements Are Doing For 
Dentists What Dentists Cannot D, 
For Themselves.” 

This broadside was mailed t 
every dentist in the United State 
although the campaign, itself, wa 
running only in New York news 
papers. The company wanted t 
sound out the frank reactions o 
the dentists with the idea that i 
conditions warrant, the campaig: 
may be spread into other sections 

It received hundreds of letter 
from dentists in all parts of th 
country. A typical comment fron 
these was, “Your campaign in be 
half of the dental profession is ; 
much-needed and desirable thing 
particularly at the present time. | 
is the type of campaign that th« 
dental profession has neither the 
funds nor the initiative to perforn 
itself.” 

Many Letters Asked 
for Reprints 


Many of these letters asked th 


company if it had prepared re 
prints of the advertisements whic! 
could be given to dentists for dis 
tribution among their patients. T: 
all such inquiries the compan 
wrote a special letter thanking the 
dentist for the endorsement of th« 
campaign and announcing _ that 
plans were being made to take car: 
of the reprint situation. 

In addition to the newspape: 
campaign the company is also con 
ducting a vigorous campaign i: 
dental journals describing the ad 
vertising and attaching a coupo! 
on which the dentist asks for sam 
ples of Poloris, a booklet describ 
ing its uses and prescription pad 
for further information about th 
advertising. 

Ethical advertisers can advertis: 
ethically to consumers. The 
should not do so, however, unt! 
they have consulted many dentist 
and have attained the backgroun 
and acceptance that the Polori 
Company has in the profession. 
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| October 10th to 14th, 22,347 interested 
women came to see “Aunt Susan” in her model kitchen on the 
stage of Oklahoma City’s new Coliseum demonstrate new and 
better ways to appease family appetites. Thousands of others 
heard her lectures over the Oklahoman and Times radio station 
WKY. 

“Aunt Susan” is the Oklahoman and Times own 
iome economics expert. Her daily column is one of the most 
videly read women’s features in these newspapers. Her daily 
roadcast over WKY brings more fan mail than any other local 
or NBC feature. Her personal appearances always draw packed 
houses. 

In Oklahoma City, as elsewhere, the promotion of 
tood sales is most effective in mediums most popular with women. 
in Oklahoma City most women prefer the Oklahoman and Times. 
\lost food advertisers, too, prefer these newspapers, placing in 

em nearly three times as much grocery linage as in Oklahoma 
ity’s third paper during the first nine months of this year. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Radio Station WKY 
Representatives——-E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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‘HIGHLIGHTS 


in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





13 men on live posting job 


THE facts in this story docket them- 
selves thus: 
We were probably the first eastern 


advertising agency to establish a de- 


THE ONEY Cakt PRECISION BARKED “ee fers ntaaT 

partment specializing in Outdoor 
Advertising. We've posted in—and 
are posted about—so many localities 
that it is not too difficult a trick to 
put experienced men in any com- 


munity overnight. 


In February, the Continental Bak- 
ing Company decided on a posting 
campaign in over a hundred cities. 

Within two weeks thirteen repre- 
sentatives had called on the bakery 
managers (in 60 cities)—and ex- 
plained the campaign. Called on the 
poster plant owners (in 75 cities)— 
and explained the schedule. Got 


them together, hand-picked every 


| 


| 





inch of the posting locations, and 
worked out many cooperative steps. 

Said the client: “The most satis- 
factory posting campaign in our 


experience.” 


On saving money 

QUITE by accident recently a client 
read one of our inter-ofice memo- 
randums. “Why,” he asked, “don’t 
you say something about that in 
your own advertising?’ He referred 
to a 12-page memorandum that went 
to each man and woman on our staff. 
In it were 52 suggestions for saving 


not our own money, but that of our 
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clients. Short cuts here, new methods 
there—all were indexed and com- 
bined into a pamphlet that our pe 
ple have studied and applied to thei 
accounts. It behooves an agency, 


believe, to spend its clients’ monc 
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s carefully as it spends its own. No, 
hat’s wrong. It should be twice as 
areful of the clients’ funds. 


We're listening 


lHE picture shows the reception 
room on our seventh floor, New York 
office. This is the floor on which our 
Media Department is located. The 
men waiting there—most of them— 
represent publications and have come 
to us for a hearing. They'll get it. 
During the three months of July, 
\ugust, and September this year 


3,697 people were interviewed by 


the space buyers in our New York 
ofice—9% more than in 1931. Yes, 
this takes time—but it also keeps us 
informed of changes in markets and 
the methods of reaching those 
markets. 








Dirt becomes news 


OUR clients, the Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, make air-conditioning 
systems that remove dirt and germs 
from the air used in buildings, while 
regulating the temperature and the 
humidity. Even they were surprised 


when, at our request, scientists of 


New York University sampled the 
foreign matter captured by the air- 
conditioning plant of a large movie 
theatre. These men calculated that 
the air over New York contains 
2,305 tons of dirt! 

That’s news. It’s the kind of news 
our Publicity Department has a nose 
for. It’s the kind that editors pick 
out of the pile and like to publish. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building ° BOSTON: 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH: Grant Buildir 


10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 








The Why and How of a New 
Advertised Product 


Hormel Discovered a Neglected Market in a Field in Which One 
Company Does 80 Per Cent of the Business 


F you, as an advertiser, were 
looking for a new product to 
introduce this year and someone 
suggested canned soup, you would 
probably exclaim, in despair: “But 
Campbell has almost a 


Now if only 60 per cent of th 
people bought canned soup, thx 
other 40 per cent obviously didn’: 
buy it either because they couldn’ 
afford it, they hadn't tasted canne: 





monopoly on canned soups 
It would take years of time 
and millions of dollars to 
make a dent in that field. 
Why try to compete with 
one of the oldest, strongest 
companies that owes so 
much of its success to its 
continuous advertising in- 
volving huge sums of 
money ?” 

Probably some such 
thought came to the minds 
of officials of Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Company when they 
first considered going into 
the soup business. But they 
were not so easily dis- 
couraged. They considered 
the situation carefully and 
came to the conclusion that 
even though one company 
did do approximately 80 
per cent of the soup busi- 
ness in this country, there 
was room for another. In 
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VEGETABLE SOUP 





fact, it seemed that what 
appeared to be a difficult 
field to enter was actually 
a neglected market. 

The result: A new nationally ad- 
vertised vegetable soup bearing the 
Hormel name. 

Here are some of the facts 
found in studying this market: 

Canned soup is consumed by only 
six out of ten families in the 
United States. Further than that. 
70 to 80 per cent of the soup that 
is sold is of one kind—tomato. As 
mentioned above, one firm controls 
about 80 per cent of the business. 
Another important company, con- 
trolling a large portion of the re- 
mainder, is strongly active only in 
the independent grocery field. That 
would seem to leave room for an 
aggressive third. 


Hormel Is Giving Its New Product a Chance to 
Prove Its Worth Through a Separate Campaign 


soups, or they had tasted those al 
ready on the market and didn't 
like them. 

But why is tomato soup so over 
whelmingly more popular than an 
other kind? Hormel it seems was 
unable to find any logical reas 
for this, except a tremendous 
amount of advertising that has bec 
put behind it. 

The American public is certain! 
as much vegetable-minded as it is 
tomato-minded. There seemed to | 
no good reason why vegetable sor 
shouldn’t account for a great 
percentage of the total soup bus 
ness than it now does. 

Of course, it was realized that 
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‘just another soup” would never 
make a dent in the market. A new 
product would have to have enough 
nerit and distinctiveness upon 
which to base an effective advertis- 
ng campaign. This distinctiveness 
s obtained in the way in which 
the soup is made. Other canned 
vegetable soups are usually made 
with a tomato purée base. Hormel’s 
s made with a beef soup stock. 
Then definite quantities of each of 
ifteen vegetables are added to each 
an, the can is sealed and only then 
is it cooked. This differs from the 
isual practice and gives the com- 
pany something to talk about in its 
idvertising. 


4 Survey on Consumer 
Preference 


Before introducing this new 
product nationally, a thorough sur- 
vey was made to determine con- 
sumer preference for the soup. 
Naturally, the company believed it 
had a worth-while product, but it 
was anxious to know whether 
consumers would agree. 

In order to get the soup into 
some markets in which the com- 
pany was interested so that sales 
and consumer tastes could be 
watched over a period of time, al- 
most a million coupons were dis- 
tributed. These were mailed to 
telephone subscribers in thirty- 
three different cities in widely sep- 
arated sections. 

Two types of coupons were used. 
he first one entitled the holder to 
a free can of Hormel Flavor 
Sealed Vegetable Soup when pre- 
sented to the grocer. The other one 
was a “buy one—get one” offer. 

“If you present this coupon when 
you buy one can of the soup,” wo- 
men were told, in effect, “your 
erocer will give you another can 
absolutely free.” These two plans 
were tried against each other in 
different cities. 

There was a space on each cou- 
on to be filled in by the grocer 
with his store name and address. 
When the grocer presented it to his 
wholesaler he was paid 15 cents in 
ash for each coupon. 

When these coupons came > in 

» the company for redemption 

irough chain stores or jobbers, it 
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had a list of, women who had tasted 
the soup since the coupon was so 
placed that it “backed up” the 
name of the woman to whom the 
coupon was mailed. Then a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to about 20,000 
of these women in different cities. 

This questionnaire contained 
seven questions and was accom- 
panied by a letter signed by Jean 
L. Vernet, the company’s chef. 
The letter went something like 
this: 

“Small favors, those easily done, 
are often most appreciated. 

“Will you do me such a favor? 

“I have been told that you have 
tasted our new Vegetable Soup. 
We are, naturally, interested in 
knowing the reaction of women to 
it, so we can make it better. 

“Won't you kindly answer the 
questions on the attached sheet and 
send them back to us in the self- 
addressed stamped envelope? It 
needs no postage.” 

The first question was: 

“Since trying Hormel Vegetable 
Soup on the introductory offer have 
you purchased any more?” 

Then, “If you have, how many 
cans in all?” 

The third question asked what 
one thing the women liked most 
about the soup. The check-marks 
that were placed after the items 
listed under this question have been 
a material help in determining 
what appeal to use in the advertis- 
ing. The items were: 

Flavor, Taste of Vegetables, 
Taste of Soup Stock, Consistency 
and Convenience of Serving. 


A Comparison with 
Other Brands 


Then the women were asked how 
they liked this new soup as com- 
pared with other canned soups. 
Next came a question on whether 
children liked this soup. 

The sixth question was asked in 
an effort to determine how fre- 
quently vegetable soup is served 
in these homes. The last question 
asked for suggested improvements 
in the product. 

There was, in addition, space for 
any remarks which the women 
might want to make. 

Returns from this questionnaire 
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ran as high as 22.9 per cent from 
some of the cities. This is a re- 
markably high return for a ques- 
tionnaire where no inducement to 
answer was offered. 

The data obtained convinced the 
company that it had a product with 
a distinct appeal and that it would 
be safe in going ahead with its 
merchandising plans. In addition, 
a wealth of helpful advertising ma- 
terial was obtained. It was com- 
paratively easy to determine just 
what copy appeals should be used. 

An average of 71.42 per cent of 
the women reported that they had 

purchased more of the soup after 
trying the introductory can. 

The answers to question number 
four have been made the basis for 
one of the full-page magazine ad- 
vertisements that will appear in 
November. “When 84 Out of 100 
Women Agree—It’s News!” will 
be the heading. The copy starts 
right out with the source of these 
figures. It tells women: 

“We knew the names of thou- 
sands of women who had tasted 
Hormel Vegetable Soup, so we 
wrote to some of them. Their an- 
swers were amazing. Out of every 
100 women who replied, 84 said, 
‘It is better than any I have ever 
bought,’ and 95 out of every 100 


a 
Omaha Club Elects 


Ford Bates, of the Nebraska Power 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Omaha Ad-Sell League. Leonard 
Trester, of the Outdoor Advertising 
Company, has been made vice-president 
and Fred Larkin, Jr., executive secre- 
tary. 





New Cleveland Business 
MacDonald H. Pierce, for ten years 
with the United States Advertising Cor- 
poration, Toledo, has opened his own 
business as special representative in the 
business paper field. Offices are at 331 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland. 


With Toronto Agency 
G. A. Phare, formerly Eastern man- 
ager of the Dawson Richardson Broad- 
casting Facilities, has joined R. C. 
Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency. 





Appointed by Crookes 
F. L. Cheney has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of the Crookes Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York. 
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mothers told us—‘Our children do 
like vegetables this way.’ 

Later on, another advertisement 
will be devoted entirely to the fact 
that 95 out of 100 mothers said 
their children liked vegetables in 
their soup. 

In order to give this new prod- 
uct a fair chance to prove its 
worth, the company is devoting a 
separate campaign to it. The other 
products, which have been nation- 
ally advertised for some time, are 
not mentioned in the copy. There 
is, however, a distinct tie-up be- 
tween this new product and the 
other members of the family. Hor- 
mel canned ham, chicken, etc., are 
known to housewives as “Flavor 
Sealed” Foods. The new product is 
riding along on this acceptance 
through its name which is conspic- 
uously displayed on the can and in 
the advertising—Hormel Flavor 
Sealed Vegetable Soup. 

Advertising is playing an impor- 
tant part in introducing this new 
product. This is easy to under- 
stand when one considers what ad- 
vertising has already done for this 
company with its canned ham and 
the shining example of what has 
been done in the soup field by 
means of advertising for another 
company. 


+ 
Hudson-Essex Shipments Up 


Shipments of Hudson and Essex cars 
for September of this year showed a 
gain of 1,229 units over shipments for 
September, 1931. Each week showed an 
increase over the corresponding week in 
September of last year, the average gain 
being 25.2 per cent. 





New Account to Houck 
The Indera Mills Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., swim suits and negli ~ 
has 2 cope ointed Houck & Company, 
noke, Va., to direct its advertising ~~ 
count. Magazines, farm papers, business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Advanced by Marshall-Wells 


George S. McQuade, formerly in 
charge of mining and railroad sales for 
the Marshall-Wells Company, Duluth, 
Minn., hardware, has been appointed 
sales manager. 


Joins WMAQ 
A. G. Crane, previously with the 
Chicago Daily News, has joined the a 
vertising staff of WMAQ, Chicago. 
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Offers Free Lessons in How to Use 
Product 


OVE of music is universal and 
almost everyone has experi- 
enced the desire to be able to ex- 
press himself through some instru- 
ment. The hustle-bustle of modern 
\merican living, how- 


several simple tunes on the piano. 

Of course, this guarantee does 
not mean that a few lessons will 
produce a finished piano player— 
but it does eliminate that dread of 





ever, stands in the way 

f many people who 
cannot spare the time 
nd effort which is re- 
uired before a person 

in learn to play. 

The piano industry is 
naturally faced with a 
problem in this respect 

for sales of this in- 
strument depend upon 
the number of those 
who can play it. Back 
of the organization of 
the Knabe Piano Club, 
announcement of which 
has been made through 
ulvertising, is a recog- 
nition of this problem 
and an attempt to solve 
it in some measure. 

Immense strides have 
heen made in_ recent 
years in piano teaching. 
New methods make it 
possible to play simple 
tunes in a short time, 
whereas the old meth- 
ods meant hours of 
drudgery before anything worthy 
of being called music could be pro- 
duced by the student. 

Current newspaper advertising 
hy Wm. Knabe & Co., Inc., is tak- 
ing advantage of the new method 
of offering free music lessons to 
members of its club and is guar- 
anteeing that “you or your child 
will learn to play in a few days 
with these fascinating lessons.” 

Those who may be somewhat 
skeptical about the possibility of 
this guarantee will be no more so 
than was one of the Knabe execu- 
tives several years ago when he 
was invited to attend a demonstra- 
tion of a new method of teaching. 

\ group of children, who had had 

no previous training, were taught, 

in the space of a few hours, to play 
47 
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Part of a Knabe Newspaper Advertisement Offering 


Free Lessons 


hours of practice before any sem- 
blance of music can be produced 
from the instrument. 

These lessons, the company 
hopes, will be a stimulus to further 
study and accomplishment. Like 
the automobile salesman who will 
teach his customer how to drive, 
this firm will give piano lessons 
that will start the student on his 
way toward becoming a fair player. 

How the company is going about 
the organization of this club is told 
in the following copy taken from 
one of its advertisements : 

“Anyone living within fifty miles 
of New York is eligible. A small 
down payment on your piano makes 
you a member and enrolls you im- 
mediately in Knabe’s course of 
piano lessons in one of the new 
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methods which makes learning to 
play so easy—so_ entertaining. 
Hundreds of children will join and 
grown-ups, too, who have always 
wanted to play the piano. Think 
how you have envied those who 
could play even a littlke—now you 
will be able to play yourself. 

“When the ten lessons are over, 
you may be one of those to merit 
in addition a Knabe_ Birthday 
Scholarship, giving you a second 
course of free lessons. 

“If you know a teacher with 


+ 
A Restaurant 
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| GATEWAY RECTAUROUT 





HEN the Union News Com- 

pany, which includes among 
its sundry activities the operation 
of restaurants, opened the Gate- 
way restaurant in the heart of 
New York’s advertising world, it 
went frankly after the advertising 
eaters of the city. 

The campaign, addressed to mem- 
bers of the Great Fraternity, con- 
sisted of a direct-mail effort in 
three parts, necessarily confined to 
those whose littered desks are in 
close enough proximity to the new 
establishment to make them likely 
prospects. Despite this geographical 
limitation the advertiser uncovered 
a list of about 3,500 names. 

The advertising spoke to ad- 
landers in their native tongue. The 
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whom you would like to study, 
send us the name—whenever it is 
possible you may choose your own 
teacher. Lessons will be given in 
pupils’ homes or in conveniently 
arranged classes—both will prove 
a delightful entertainment.” 

This offer is also being tied up 
with the celebration of the com- 
pany’s ninety-fifth anniversary. A 
reproduction of the interior of the 
first Knabe factory has been cre- 
ated as a striking window display 
for its Knabe Fifth Avenue store 
+ 


Talks Turkey 


hw 


first piece represented layout and 
copy submitted for the reader’s ap- 
proval with the penciled request, 
“Please initial and give your secre- 
tary for notation on your calendar.” 
According to the suggested copy 
the dishes “ have a way of 
persuading the hardest-boiled ad- 
vertising manager to put his official 
O. K. to your schedule. = 
The second mailing piece, fol- 
lowing in a few days, took the form 
of finished artwork, “a ‘black and 
white’ for your approval.” 
Number three brought the series 
to a close with an appeal directed 
to those members of the profession 
known as copy writers, prescribing 
a visit to the Gateway when “ideas 
become slightly fuzzy and vague.” 
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- store UP!—Average daily circulation 
gain of 5,144 for six months 
ending September 30, 1932, 


compared with same period a 
year ago. 


UP!—1,724,963 more lines of 
editorial matter given to read- 
ers during this period than 
appeared in any other Los 
Angeles newspaper. 


UP!—Over 2,000,000 more 
lines of advertising from Janu- 


ary | to date than were printed 
by the nearest local paper. 


a UP!—Our faith in America; 


quest, our standards as a newspaper; 
secre- ae 
nar.” our privilege to serve; our 
copy ‘ 
ay of plans, preparations and expen- 


ae ditures for the future. 
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Circulation Changes of St. js | 
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INCREASE DECREASE 
from bottom to peak from peak to bottom 
26,218 copies 33,925 copies 
or 19.4% or 13.8% 
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s Newspapers Since 1928 
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in the Journal’s 
Radio sales record 


Although Journal families own 33% more radios they 
still offer the greatest radio-sales opportunities.... 


The R. L. Polk & Co. Consumer Study* of Greater Portland 
shows an outstanding radio ownership among Journal 
families. High spending ability and Journal circulation 
dominance have made our readers the best radio market 
and present the greatest sales-possibilities for the future. 


Radio advertising pays in the Journal! You not only reach 
more people —largest circulation in the Pacific Northwest — 

== but youreach more people of 
established spending habits. 
You reach them, too, at the 
lowest milline rate. 





WASHINGTON 


¥* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 


J tHe JOURNAL 


“eer J PORTLAND « OREGON 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
Nati | Representatives—REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York + Chicago ” San Francisco « Los Angeles « H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
. . 
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Outdoor Interests Offer Plan 
for State Regulation 


New Program Would Invite a Degree of Governmental Control 


HE Outdoor Advertising As- 

sociation of America, at its 
annual convention in French Lick, 
Ind. which began on Tuesday of 
this week, inaugurated a move de- 
liberately to invite regulatory leg- 
islation by State governments. 

A plan including a model statute 
submitted by leaders of the asso- 
ciation was favorably received and 
its final adoption at the concluding 
session of the convention tomorrow 
(Friday) was accepted as a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany and president of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, made 
a speech before the opening session 
in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping intact the high 
standards of practice followed by 
the Association—which might easi- 
ly be broken in times of keen com- 
petition. 

He also stressed the vital need of 
better selling and promotion. With 
advertising appropriations limited, 
he said, outdoor work should be 
interpreted and sold not only as a 
medium but the individual plant 
and its market must be put before 
the advertisers and agencies. 

Mr. Kobak’s address developed 
much favorable comment from sev- 
eral past presidents and others in- 
cluding H. F. O’Mealia, C. A. 
Philley, John E. Shoemaker, Wal- 
ter Foster, Donald Ross, Colver 
Gordon, who seconded his ideas. 

Frank Hopkins, of the Outdoor 
Bureau, spoke at length on the 
ir of standardized rates and 

gainst special deals. 

The move for State regulation 
was hailed on every hand in the 
convention as being one of the 
most forward movements outdoor 
advertising ever made. 

Under the proposed act every 
company or individual engaged in 
the outdoor advertising business in 
a State where the statute might be 
adopted would be required to pay 


an annual license fee of $25. Fur- 
ther, each individual advertising 
structure or sign in maintenance or 
construction would require a yearly 
permit (50 cents for structures, 25 
cents for signs), the permit num- 
ber to be affixed on the face of 
each. 

In addition, there are a number 
of technical restrictions as to where 
and how signs are to be placed. 
These are not nearly so inclusive 
or rigid as the provisions of the 
new code of standards with which, 
under the new “Public Policy,” 
each member of the outdoor associ- 
ation will comply. 

The net of the legislative angle 
is that organized outdoor advertis- 
ing requests regulation of all out- 
door advertising in order to protect 
itself from possible discriminatory 
legislation and taxation. For 
the last several years the in- 
dustry has been the target of con- 
siderable agitation along these 
lines. The organized interests feel 
that these attacks are the result of 
the impression which operations ot 
“snipers,” who place signs indis- 
criminate to public safety and sce- 
nic beauty, have reflected upon out- 
door advertising as a whole. 

With the new legislation in ef- 
fect, the “sniper” type of adver- 
tising would be automatically 
squelched by the licensing require- 
ments. Under those circumstances, 
and with organized outdoor adver- 
tising conforming with the provi- 
sions of its broadened standards of 
practice and promoting the prin- 
ciples of the “Public Policy,” it is 
believed the danger of unfair legis- 
lation would be removed for the 
industry. 

In adopting this program, the 
industry plans a definite and ag- 
gressive stand against all attempts 
at taxation of advertising of any 
kind, other than reasonable fees 
intended to defray the nominal 
cost of enforcement of regulatory 
legislation. 





The Stetson Answer 


ANY British manufacturers 

have commented upon the fact 
that their own “Buy British” move- 
ment has had serious kick-backs. 
One manufacturer in Great Britain, 
who wrote a letter recently to one 
of the big London papers, told how 
his salesmen in Denmark were be- 
ing turned down because the Danes 
didn’t like the “Buy British” move- 
ment which has assumed such big 
proportions. 

Selfridge in London took space 
to say that the world was suffering 
from “an overdose of human be- 
ings who want to sell but not to 
buy. This is a reverse of the proc- 
ess of civilization.” 

This whole question of buy-at- 
home movements makes very in- 
teresting a recent type of advertis- 
ing which the makers of Stetson 
hats have been running in Great 
Britain. 

Realizing that the buy-our-own 
goods complex may be an unspoken 
sales objection to the sale of Amer- 
ican made hats, Stetson takes a new 
and unusual angle. The copy, quite 
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Made Publicity Director, 
Ernst Kern Company 


Mary M. Murphy, for the last two 
years engaged in advertising and mer- 
chandising work with the Hearst News- 
papers at New York, has been made 
publicity director of the 
Company, Detroit. 


Ernst Kern 


New Chicago Business 


Fred Ebersold and James Oliver, both 
formerly with the Dosch-Kircher Organ- 
ization, Chicago, have established Eber- 
sold-Oliver, Inc., an advertising and 
merchandising business, at that city. 
Offices are at 812 West Van Buren 
Street. 


With “Her Book” 


Miss Angela D. Walsh, enaty with 
The Parents’ Magazine, New Y fork, has 
joined the R. M. Travis Corporation, of 
that city, publisher of Her Book, in a 
sales promotion capacity. 


Joins Graham Printing 


William Nutting, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Marquette Printing Company, 


Detroit, 


has joined the sales staff of the 
Graham Printing Company, 


of that city. 


+ 
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naturally, speaks well of the hat. 
It calls it, “the supreme achieve- 
ment of the hatter’s craft.” 

Then subtly it answers the un- 
spoken objection: “There is a satis- 
faction in the fact that millions of 
dollars’ worth of materials have 
been exported from Great Britain 
for use in the manufacture of these 
world famous hats.” 

The copy points out that the men 
who buy a Stetson hat on Bond 
Street or in Piccadilly are giving a 
“welcome home” to British raw 
materials in the form of finished 
merchandise. Each buyer is told 
that he, therefore, assists in his 
country’s export trade, which is 
“the very life-blood of British 
commerce.” 

The makers of Stetson hats, by 
this ingenious and economically 
sound advertising copy, have done 
much to bring home to manufac- 
turers in all parts of the world the 
fundamental importance of an in- 
terchange of goods, to take a crack 
at narrow provincialism every- 
where. 


+ 


H. G. Davis Has Own 


Business 


H. G. Davis, formerly general man- 
ager of the Valentine Seaver division of 
the Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 
has established his own advertising and 
merchandising business with offices at 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Forms New Radio Firm 


C. A. MacNaughton, previously with 
Powers & Stone, Inc., and for seven 
years with Macy & Klaner, Inc., both 
of Chicago, has established his own 
business at Chicago as a radio station 
representative. Offices are at 59 
Madison Street. 


Heads Toronto Group 


Walter Kiehn, advertising manager of 
the Rogers-Majestic Corporation, To- 
ronto, has been elected president of the 
Advertising and Sales Roundtable of 
Toronto. 


Studio Adds to Staff 


formerly engaged in ad- 
Chicago, has 
Inc., 


Glenn Frost, 

vertising agency work at 

oined Meinzinger-Howard-Chase, 
eteoit art studio. 
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Louisville e e 
contributes _ | 
to Sports .. 





OR half a century “Louis- 

ville Slugger” bats, made 
by Hillerich & Bradsby of 
Louisville, have played an im- 
portant part in the making of 
baseball history. 


For the past twelve years this 
concern has also played a 
prominent part in supplying 
golf clubs to the nation. Under 
the direction of the first in- 
structor of Bobby Jones, Stew- 
art Maiden, they have de- 
veloped the “Stewart Maiden,” 
“Grand Slam,” “‘Lo-Skore” and 
other brands of clubs. 








Gugater, Loutastie ont 

en. _ vers market, Hillerich & Bradsby is one of the many 
silectively renshha at ons important plants in Louisville which 
low cost only through one contribute to the industrial stability of 
medium— this section. 
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To The Executive Whose Signatur 


F the Earners aren’t buying his product, no one 
today need ask a manufacturer whether his 
volume is up, or down. It’s down. 


And for the very simple reason that right now the 
Earners represent the sole source of volume sales. 


It is interesting that a conclusion so obvious may be 
overlooked or ignored; especially where policy and 
procedure are being studiedly adjusted to present- 
day conditions. 


No matter what could be done in 1928, the advertis- 
ing budget today must search out, and concentrate 
upon, the Earners. 


There is only one place in the United States today 
where the vast army of Earners gathers each day 


—s~oa vw SawmwstzA sft Oma Fr 
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STREET RAILWAD‘ 
220 West 42ndBet, 
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naturRequired On Advertising Contracts 


(No. 7 of a Series) 


srdren't Buying, 
? 


twice a day, and that is in the street cars. Here you 
will find them each day, on their way to and from 
the jobs which place squarely in their hands the 
buying power of the nation. 

With impressive timeliness, Car Advertising pro- 
vides today’s exclusive buying audience, and 
then makes it possible to reach that audience every 
day.... ata lower cost than any other one 
medium or combination of mediums. 


Never before has a medium so completely met this 
challenge of changing economic conditions . . . . 
the challenge to provide a selective audience of 
potential buyers, on a mass scale, at low cost. 


If the Earners aren’t buying your product. ..why? 
w. S. B. 
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PRINTING PRICES 
VS. 


PRINTING RESULTS 


USINESS 
executives are expressing a growing concern regarding 
the responsibility of those companies from which they buy. 
This feeling is the inevitable outcome of experiences 
where price inducements have been followed by disas- 
trous results. 


To the purchaser of printing, one fact must be obvious. 
Only the greater efficiency of plant equipment, man 
power and directing intelligence can cut costs safely. And 
this is obtainable only through ample resources. 


The buyer of printing who regards responsibility as a 
requisite in sound purchasing is invited to inspect this 
Company's plant and investigate its position. 


Never before have we been better equipped to produce 
quality printing with greater advantage to the buyer. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 
ee | 
= Gounded. 1876 


8O LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY WOrtH 2~06080 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 














How to Select Trial Cities and 
Check Sales-Test Results 


Only a Sales Test Will Demonstrate the Power of Advertising to 
Attract Money Out of Consumers’ Pocketbooks 


By Frank R. Coutant 


Director of Research, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


[EprrortraL Note: The Print- 
ers’ INK Publications have car- 
ried a number of articles on 
copy testing. The article which 
follows deals solely with the use 
of sales tests as a gauge in pre- 
determining the effectiveness of 
advertising through trial cam- 
paigns. 

It reproduces parts of a report 
submitted to the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Marketing 


Society by its advertising commit- 
tee, of 
chairman. 
It is important in its analysis of 
post-testing methods to be used 
after a trial campaign has been 


which Mr. Coutant is 


run, to see which of several types 
of copy or offerings are most suc- 
cessful. | 


ET us begin with a funda- 

mental that is all too frequently 
overlooked. It takes time and 
costs real money to make an effec- 
tive comparative sales test of ad- 
vertising. Probably 90 per cent of 
the failures of sales tests of ad- 
vertising have been due to futile 
attempts to short-cut on the neces- 
sary expenditures of time and 
money to safeguard the test. 

At least four months’ time is 
usually required; two months for 
sales observations prior to adver- 
tising ; two months for advertising. 
And further time must be allowed 
for analyzing the returns. The 
time element will vary considerably 
with the product. Some products 
are bought frequently; others only 
at long intervals, and the advertis- 
ing must be given time to work. 

Cost naturally varies with the 
cities used and size of copy. But 
other expenses than space must be 
considered, for close personal 
supervision is an essential, and well 
worth the traveling expense. 


As the validity of tests depends 
upon the characteristics and com- 
parability of the cities to be used 
as test markets, it is worth devot- 
ing conscientious care to studying 
basic data from which a proper 
choice of test markets can be made. 
This involves two stages: 

1. Collection and comparison of 
published data, which can be done 
in any well-equipped research de- 
partment. 

2. Spot studies in each city of 
current conditions, especially dur- 
ing periods of business unsettle- 
ment. 

For reasons of economy, it is 
usually necessary to use fairly 
small communities as test markets. 
We offer six suggested specifica- 
tions which markets for testing 
should meet: 

1. Independent identity of city. 
Each city selected should be rea- 
sonably out of range of nearby big 
town stores that may run sales of 
the commodity to be advertised or 
something that fills a similar need. 
In other words, the city should 
have an independent identity as a 
market, and not be merely a suburb 
of some major city. 

2. Cities big enough to be for- 
ward-looking. It is advisable to 
avoid ultra-conservative little cities 
or towns that have stayed the same 
size for many years, or slipped 
back because people resist new 
ideas. The people of such com- 
munities are too slow to respond 
to advertising to be good test sub- 
jects. 

Suitable progressive .cities can 
usually be selected within the range 
of 25,000 to 50,000 population. 
Where costs permit, even larger 
cities are advisable. 

3. Diversified local sources of 
income. For example, trading 
points serving a surrounding area 
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and having a variety of industries. 
It is well to avoid cities with one 
dominant industry which may shut 
down, cut off local buying power 
and invalidate the sales test. Nat- 
urally, one would select cities that 
are suitable for the product to’ be 
tested, as regards power to buy, 
climate, etc. 

4. Equalized dealer set-up. Usu- 
ally, dealers average up about even 
in numbers and ability for each 
town in comparison with others. 
Occasionally, however, a spot in- 
spection will show one dealer or a 
chain dominating the market by 
cut-price tactics or general pro- 
gressiveness. 

The favorable or unfavorable 
attitude of a dealer of this domi- 
nance will tend to invalidate the 
test, and cities so dominated may 
well be avoided as comparative 


test markets. 

5. Equalized sales work on prod- 
uct. Sales work and distribution 
should be as nearly equal as pos- 
sible in kind and quality for each 
Usually this requires a spot 


place. 
inspection by the advertising men, 
in addition to the assurance of the 
sales department. 

6. Satisfactory newspaper situa- 
tion. Cities chosen must have 
newspapers that offer reasonable 
milline rates; must have within 10 
per cent of equal percentage of 
coverage of their respective com- 
munities, and must be well re- 
garded by their readers. 

If it is the policy to use all 
morning papers, or all evening 
papers, it is necessary to avoid 
cities where the leading paper has 
a forced rate combination on morn- 
ing and evening papers, because it 
would be unfair to compare the 
results of two-paper advertising 
in such communities with the re- 
sults in other cities where a morn- 
ing or an evening paper alone is 
used. Of course, there is the 
alternative of using morning and 
evening papers in all cities which 
would serve to keep the factors 
relatively equal. 

Because the success of the copy 
test depends upon the care with 
which comparable cities are picked, 
the tentative list of candidate cities 
may be several times as long as 
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the final list is to be, being trimmed 
down by eliminating cities that do 
not meet the requirements until a 
choice is obtained of cities that 
compare with each other as nearly 
as is practicable. 

A frequently neglected precau- 
tion is to have a trained observer 
make a spot inspection of each test 
market before the final selection of 
cities is made. It requires trained 
powers of observation and a mar- 
keting man’s mind to evaluate local 
conditions and to detect conditions 
that would unbalance the test. 

Good local sources of informa- 
tion are traveling salesmen, boards 
of trade, leading merchants, the 
health office, newspaper editors. 

* * * 

There are almost limitless possi- 
bilities in testing one copy appeal 
against another ; one type of pack- 
age or product against another; 
and, of course, individual elements 
of advertising treatment, such as 
illustrations, headlines, tone of 
copy, etc., may also be sales tested. 

Trial and error experience sug- 
gests these rules: 

1. Hold to the simplest elements 
of what you wish to test. Test 
only one fundamental at a time, 
though several approaches to that 
fundamental may be tried simul- 
taneously. 

2. If you wish to compare effec- 
tiveness of small copy frequently 
against large copy infrequently, use 
the same campaign in both sizes, 
and not two different campaigns. 

3. Give the advertising time t 
work. People may have stock on 
hand, or for other reasons refrain 
from rushing right out to buy, 
though they are interested. 

4. Be sure to select a control 
city, comparable as nearly as pos- 
sible with other cities, but in which 
you do no local advertising, to us« 
as a yardstick against which t 
measure the effect in each of th 
campaign cities. In the control 
city, you do nothing but keep track 
of consumer sales. They may show 
gains, or they may show losses 
either way, they furnish a base o1 
100 per cent for comparing results 
in other cities. 

5. Some newspapers furnish real 
newspaper co-operation ; some make 
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weak stab at it; and others give 
» service. The only way to get 
niformity of treatment in all test 
ities is to ask the newspapers that 
ive merchandising help to lay off 
ist once and let the advertising do 
ts work unassisted. 

6. Keep the sales force in the 
irk on what you are doing when 
opy testing. An enthusiastic 
salesman may give so much help 
that he will ruin the test. All that 
hould be done is regular routine 
sales work in all cities. 

7. Expect to conduct the test at 
i loss. It is too much to expect 
sales gains on a brief campaign to 
he great enough to pay for the test. 
It is good practice to advertise 
m a larger scale and more inten- 
sively than the size of test. cities 
would normally justify, in order 
to hurry the answer. The prin- 
iple is the same as the laboratory 
practice of simulating years of 
wear by short-cut methods. 
a 


Many copy testers have com- 
mitted the error of trying to read 
sales results in the amount of 
goods shipped to wholesalers, or to 
retailers, instead of in the amount 
purchased by the public to whom 
the advertising is addressed. Dealer 
purchases are an index only when 
taken over long terms, and even 
then may be affected by policies of 


increasing or decreasing the amount 


'f goods kept in stock. 
To measure consumer buying 
rings up an unfortunate necessity 
we shall have to spend some 
more time and money. Before we 
nish, we shall have spent at the 
rate of about 1 per cent or $2,500 
n testing a $250,000 campaign. 
Does that seem too much? The 
executives who administer the ad- 
ertising funds will have to answer 
he question according to their in- 
ividual viewpoints. 
We know of only one way to 
ieasure the flow of goods to the 
msumer; i. e., to count dealers’ 
tocks on hand at spaced periods. 
Druggists being the outlets for 
mouth wash, for example, they 
e few enough in number to make 
feasible to count stock in all 
ig stores in the test and control 
ties. There will be from twenty- 
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five to fifty druggists per city of 
25,000 to 50,000 population. If we 
were studying a grocery product, 
with 100 or more grocery outlets 
per city, we might count in only a 
representative proportion of the 
total number. 

The procedure, subject to your 
own modifications, would be some- 
thing like this: 

Step 1. About two months be- 
fore advertising, all stock of the 
mouth wash we are interested in 
must be counted by your own rep- 
resentative. Don’t overlook stock 
in the dealer’s cellar, which he will 
probably bring out and sell before 
your test is over. Above all, don’t 
depend upon the manufacturer's 
salesmen to count stock for you. 
They are pressed too hard with 
their regular duties to take on any- 
thing extra. 

Step 2. When ready to begin 
advertising, count stock in all 
stores again. Add purchases made 
since the first count to the amount 
on hand on the first count, deduct 
amount of stock on hand at second 
count, and the remainder represents 
the amount sold for a given period. 
Reduce it to an average rate of 
sale per day per city (all stores 
combined) so that you may com- 
pare similar periods of time even 
though your time elapsed between 
stock counts is not the same in all 
cities. In one city, the counts may 
be made exactly sixty days apart; 
in another city, sixty-three days 
because the checker cannot be in 
all cities on the same day. Reduc- 
ing the sales figures to a daily 
average makes them comparable. 

Step 3. When the advertising 
has run, repeat the stock count 
procedure as in Step 2, to arrive 
at an average daily rate of sale 
during the life of the campaign. 

Step 4. A month after the ad- 
vertising, repeat the stock count to 
see whether the rate of sale has 
been maintained. Sometimes a new 
idea may take hold slowly, but 
with cumulative good effect. Stop- 
ping the check-up too soon would 
be unfair if there is such an ele- 
ment in the test. . 

* * * 

Usually it is sufficient to let the 

results be decided upon percentage 
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of increase in sales in each city. 
Studies of cost of space in com- 
parison with sales results are com- 
plicated by different newspaper 
milline rates; these differences are 
important in selecting cities for a 
major campaign. But in a copy 
test, the choice of comparable cities 
is paramount, and it may be neces- 
sary to close your eyes to space 
rate situations. 

The measuring rod is the Con- 
trol City. If Control City shows a 
gain of 5 per cent in sales, and 
City No. 1 shows a gain of 10 per 
cent, the net gain is only 5 per cent 
better than it would have been 
without advertising. 

But if the Control City shows a 
loss of 10 per cent, and City No. 1 
shows a gain of about 10 per cent, 
advertising in City No. 1 would be 
credited with making a gain of 
about 20 per cent over what sales 
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would have been without the bene- 
fit of test copy. 
+ * 


Let it be understood that these 
suggestions are not, so far as we 
know, the standard practice of any 
company. Rather, they represent 
the views of your committee on 
methods of safeguarding a sales 
test, within the limitations of our 
present knowledge. Every prin- 
ciple, however, is based upon prac- 
tical experience. 

Sales testing is the most costly 
form of copy testing. There are 
other forms of testing less costly, 
and possibly sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes. None carry 
quite as much conviction, however, 
because only a sales test demon- 
strates the power of the advertis- 
ing to attract money out of con- 
sumers’ pocketbooks and that is its 
real job. 


Make Dairy Awards 


WELVE awards for outstand- 

ing milk dealer advertising were 
made at the annual advertising ex- 
hibition held in connection with 
the recent convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Milk 
Dealers at Detroit. To these ad- 
vertisers and their agencies, where 
one was used, went first prizes as 
follows : 

Small-space newspaper campaign: 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., Chi- 
cago, and Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency. Large-space newspaper 
campaign: Walker-Gordon Labor- 
atory Co., Plainsboro, N. J. News- 
paper rotogravure and outdoor 
advertising campaigns: Borden’s 
Farm Products Co., New York, 
and McCann-Erickson, Inc. Store 
card: Dairymen’s League, New 

re 


Newsboys Group Appoints 
Seeds Agency 


The Newspaper Boys of America, 
Inc., Indianapolis, according to an an- 
nouncement received from Charles E. 
Knepper, president, has appointed the 
Russell M. Seeds Company, of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its new 
N. B. A. plaf of newspaper circulation 
promotion which embodies boy’s welfare 
work and regular sales training for 
newsboys. 


York. Car cards: Wieland Dairy 
Company, Chicago. 

Under the route circular classifi- 
cation there were six first prize 
winners: Milk and butter, Abbotts 
Dairies, Philadelphia, and Richard 
A. Foley Company; cream, cottage 
cheese and buttermilk, Borden’s 
Farm Products Co., Chicago, and 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency; in- 
stitutional, Biltmore Dairy Farms, 
Asheville, N. C 

Judges were: John B. Gaughen, 
president, Adcraft Club of Detroit, 
chairman; H. C. MacDonald, 
president, Walker & Company; 
Guy C. Smith, president, Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc.; G. K. 
Hebb, president, Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc.; R. J. Yonker, adver- 
tising manager, J. L. Hudson Co. 

+ 


Ferry-Hanly Appointments 

Matthew G. Pierce, vice-president of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
has been appointed in general charge of 
the Chicago office. Charles L. Collette. 
a recently vice-president of the 
Ww. Cochrane Agency, is manager. 

- Brooks Taylor, who has been di- 
viding his time between the New York 
and Chicago offices, will in the future 
spend most of his time at Chicago. 

Earll W. Clements is a new member 
of the Chicago staff. 
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OREGONIAN 
ADVERTISING 
GETS RESULTS 


11th Annual 
Oregonian 
Cooking 
School 


Jeannette Cramer 


@This is the 11th year that thousands of 
omen will gather together to see for 
themselves actual demonstrations of ideas 
iblished on the Oregonian Food Pages 
throughout the year. Miss Jeannette 
amer, nationally known Home Eco- 
ymics Editor, will again conduct the 
hool which this year is offering over 


?,000 In prizes 


@A vast audience of women reads 
The Oregonian . . . women who want 
to know how to stretch the food 
dollar, to find ways to a man’s heart 
and to entertain. @Over 10,000 con- 
tacts by telephone, mail! and in person 
with such home-makers are made 
each month by Jeannette Cramer, 
home economics editor of The Ore- 
gonian. Her close cooperation has 
built up a strong women’s appeal for 
The Oregonian and has created a very 
fertile market for advertisers seeking 
substantial results. @ You also will 
find that women who read The Ore- 
gonian are the kind who respond to 
well planned advertising messages .. . 
and have the money to buy! Include 
The Oregonian on your media list. 


Che Oregoman 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


One of America’s lowest milline rate newspapers 


National Representatives, (Effective Nov.1,1932) WERREE & CONKLIN Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 





Publishers to Re-sell Chains 


Plan Friendly 


PROGRAM of conferences 

with top executives of chain- 
store organizations to re-sell them 
upon the fundamental values of 
newspaper advertising is planned 
by the Inland Daily Press Associ- 
ation, which held its October meet- 
ing at Chicago last week. From 
friendly, across-the-table conversa- 
tions, it is anticipated, will result a 
better understanding on matters of 
policy which mutually affect the 
publisher and the chain store. 

The immediate impetus for this 
program is the current widespread 
use of circulars by many chains, a 
practice which was viewed by In- 
land publishers with varying de- 
grees of concern. Some feeling 
was expressed that chains are 
using circulars as a bludgeon with 
which to force downward rate re- 
vision. The majority sentiment, 
however, seemed to be that the 
chains, like many other businesses 
nowadays, have been simply turn- 
ing to a new expedient in an at- 
tempt to combat a condition wherein 
established selling tools have de- 
clined somewhat in productivity. 

According to tentative plans, em- 
phasis will be placed on the fact 
that newspapers generally are 
making a substantial contribution 
toward the highly desirable end of 
getting governmental expenses and 
the tax bill reduced; whereas cir- 
culars, of course, contribute noth- 
ing. Other phases of the news- 
paper’s usefulness to the individual 
chain-store unit, as well as the 
chain systems as a whole, will be 
stressed. The exact nature of these 
discussions, however, will depend 

+ 


Animated Displays 


Danner Company, Kan- 
and the Jay H. Skinner 
Houston, have been 

Animated Adver 
Detroit. 


Represent 

The Fred M. 
sas City, Mo., 
Advertising Agency, 
appointed to represent 
tising Displays, Inc., 


Appoints Cross & LaBeaume 


The Oxford Filing Supply Company, 
Brooklyn, has appointed Cross & 
LaBeaume, Inc., New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 


+ 


Discussions with Top Executives on Newspapers’ 
Community 


Value 


made by a 
a: 5: & 
News, chair- 


upon a study to be 
committee consisting 
Grey, Monroe, Mich., 
man; A. L. Miller, Battle Creek 
Mich., Enquirer-News; and Louis 
Weil, Port Huron, Mich., Times 
Herald, 

The radio also came up for con 
siderable discussion, stimulated by) 
a talk by James G. Stahlman, pub 
lisher of the Nashville Banner an 
president of the Southern News 
paper Publishers Association, o1 
the subject, “Ether or Printer’: 
Ink?” 

A committee was appointed t 
study the relation of radio to th 
newspaper publishers’ problems an 
formulate a sound attitude for the 
association’s members to take, ad 
mitting that the radio has its place 
as an advertising medium. Thx 
committee consists of E. H. Har 
ris, Richmond, Ind., Palladium 
Item, chairman; Frank D. Throop 
Lincoln, Nebr., Star; and Linwoox 
I. Noyes, Ironwood, Mich., Glolk 

William F. Huffman, Wisconsi: 
Rapids, Wis., Daily Tribune, de 
clared that Government and Stat 
farm relief projects have faile 
because the units of operation hav: 
been too large. The solution, he 
said, perhaps lies in localized op 
eration of marketing programs i 
which the farmer has a direct con 
tact with the activity. And if it 
is true that merchandising is the 
way out of the agricultural chaos 
the newspaper publisher—whos 
interest lies greatly in the buying 
power of the farmer—is the logica! 
one to educate him on intelligent 
marketing methods. 

— 


Appoints Iola 
Craftsman Radiator 
Inc., Oceanside, L. I., ha 
the Dave Iola Company 
York, to direct its advertisi: 
Newspapers are being used. 


The 
Company, 
appointed 
Inc., New 
account. 


. » 
Has Cleveland Office 
Meek & Wearstler, Inc., Youngstow: 
Ohio, advertising agency, has establishe 
a branch office at Cleveland in = Gua: 
antee Title Building. Ray M. Thompso 
is manager. 


Enclosur 
I 


B. 
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An Idea That Helps Boost Slack 


Season Sales 


How Copeland Keeps Winter Refrigerator Sales from Freezing Up 


By W. D. McElhinny 


Vice-President, Copeland Products, Inc. 


NLY a short time ago, volume 

of electric refrigerator sales 
was largely confined to the months 
of April, May and June, with a 
slight pick-up in September. 

In February the sales curve be- 
gan an ascent which became in- 
creasingly steep until the peak was 
reached the forepart of May and 
continued through June. In July 
it fell sharply and flattened out in 
a valley lasting through August. 
In September a small sales peak 
occurred. Then it sank into the 
wide valley which included Oc- 
tober, November, December, Jan- 
uary and the early part of Feb- 
ruary. 

At Copeland we set about to 
bring up the level of sales for the 
nine months so that the contrast 
would not be so great with those 
of the spring peak months. In a 
period of three years we have made 
progress in accomplishing this ob- 
jective. 

Not only has our plan succeeded 
in a large measure to show that 
electric refrigeration is a year- 
around necessity, but the sales points 
that made this so have brought 
about an acceptance of electric 
refrigeration on the part of the 
public. This in turn has also Helped 
raise the level of the sales curve 
in what were formerly poor months. 

It is true that April, May and 
June will always be the big months 
in refrigerator sales. We have not 
intended that they should be other- 
wise. What we set out to do was 
to raise the level of the sales curve 
for the remaining months of the 
year. 

Several years ago we formulated 
a sales presentation and devised a 
demonstration that has been car- 
ried out with success each year 
following. This demonstration is 
exceedingly simple. In fact, .it is 
its sheer simplicity that gives it 
force and convinces the housewife 


6s 


beyond doubt or argument that a 
Copeland electric refrigerator will 
be of great value regardless of the 
season of the year. 

Either by pre-arranged appoint- 
ment or canvass, the salesman calls 
at the home, introduces himself and 
announces the purpose of his call. 
Early in his conversation with 
Mrs. Prospect he politely makes a 
simple request that is usually 
granted. 

“May I take the temperature of 
your house, Mrs. Prospect?” he 
inquires. 

The temperature of the house be- 
ing ascertained, the salesman pro- 
ceeds to give his album demonstra- 
tion. In the demonstration we set 
up the fact that food, to be prop- 
erly preserved, must be kept below 
50 degrees and we cite authority 
after authority to this effect. We 
stress this point as the basic reason 
for electric refrigeration. Once it 
is set up and accepted as true by 
a customer, we have a compara- 
tively easy time in proving our 
case. 


Taking the Refrigerator’s 
Temperature 


In the middle of the album 
demonstration, our salesman asks 
permission to take the temperature 
of the refrigerator. This request is 
usually granted. 

He places an accurate thermom- 
eter, especially designed for the 
purpose, in the ice box and allows 
it to remain there for several min- 
utes. In the meantime he is learning 
much of sales value, because the 
scene of action has changed from 
the living room to the kitchen, and 
when a good refrigeration salesman 
can get into the kitchen he should 
be about as happy in regard to his 
sale as he would be if he were 
standing around his own Christmas 
tree. 

Usually in the fall and winter 
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the temperature of the home will 
in the neighborhood of 70 de- 
ees. The average temperature of 
the ice box may run close to 58 or 
) degrees. In other words, there 
only a small margin—about 10 
grees—between room tempera- 
ture and the ice box temperature. 
When this striking fact is demon- 
strated to Mrs. Prospect by means 
the thermometer, she usually 
has one of the big surprises of her 
fe. Once it is established it helps 
he salesman to prove his case for 
‘opeland, regardless of the season 
of the year. 
The salesman then proceeds : 
a 


ros Heads Minneapolis Sales 
Managers 


Ernest T. Bros, of the William Bros 
Manufacturing Company, has _ been 
ected president of the Minneapolis 
\ssociation of Sales Managers. Other 
ew officers are: Vice-president, F. F. 
Sefton, Pure Oil Company; treasurer, 
H. H. Brokaw, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and secretary, Reuben 
Ohman, A, M. Cheshu Printing Com- 


pany. 


Gets Millinery Account 


The Germaine Millinery Company, 
New York, has appointed T. L. Mc- 
(ready, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Fashion magazines, busi- 

ss-paper and rotogravure advertising 

| be used. 


Watts Has Own Business 


William D. Watts, at one time with 
the Winson Press, Inc., New York, has 
established a printing and_ typography 

ant at 228 East 45th Street, New 
York, under the name of the Watts 
l'rinting Company, Inc. 


Joins Detroit Engraver 


Don Aubrey, formerly with the Art 
rinting Plate Company, Detroit, has 
ned the sales staff of Gray, Ketterer 
& Hansen, Inc., engraving house of that 


With York Ice 


A. Pearson, formerly with the 
eral Refrigeration Company, Beloit, 
\\is., has been appointed national super- 
r of commercial sales of the York 
Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 


Has Cosmetic Account 


the Aldon Distributing Company, New 

k, cosmetics, has appointed the 
inklin Advertising Corporation, of that 
ty, to direct its advertising. 
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“Do you’ know, Mrs. Prospect, 
that taking the entire United 
States and averaging the tempera- 
tures, there are only about twenty- 
five days when the outside temper- 
ature ranges between 50 and 32 
degrees ?” 

He produces weather reports and 
weather maps, and goes back to his 
argument, already set up and 
proved, that food, to be properly 
preserved should be kept at a 
temperature below 50 degrees and 
above 32 degrees. 

Then he continues with the re- 
mainder of the twenty-six major 
points in our demonstration. 


— 
Death of E. E. Haight 


Elbert E. Haight, president and busi- 
ness manager of the Concrete Publishing 
Company, Chicago, publisher of Concrete, 
died at Evanston, Ill., last week. He 
was Western manager of the Class Jour- 
nal Company for eighteen years prior to 
1925. In that organization he was most 
closely identified with Motor Age, on 
which he served as business manager. 
For a number of years Mr. Haight 
served on the executive committee of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc. He 
was fifty-two years old. 


Grahl with Central Outdoor 


R. C. Grahl, until recently vice-pres- 
ident and secretary of The Reddington 
Agency, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed special sales representative in 
the East of the Central Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., Cleveland and 
Toledo. He has opened offices at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


Olliffe Represents Geyer 


Thomas J. Olliffe has been appointed 
Southern California representative, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, of the 
Geyer Publications, New York. Alex- 
ander Rattray continues as regular rep- 
resentative at San Francisco. 


Promotes Pepsodent 


Will de Grouchy, for ten years pro- 
motion manager of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, and, more recently, art di- 
rector of The Ladies’ Home Journal, has 
been appointed promotion manager of 
The Pepsodent Company, Chicago. 


Kay Has New Account 


The Vitamin Food Company, Inc., and 
Vegex, Inc., both of New York, have 
appointed J. Roland Kay, Inc., Chicago, 
to direct the advertising of Vegex and 
other food products. Newspapers and 
class magazines will be used. 





Some Factors That Will Affect 
1933 Selling 


Advertising Executives Should Sell Their Next Year’s Appropriations 
on Their Ability to Solve Sales Problems 


By Willard T. Chevalier 


Publishing Director, Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 


T is a startling fact that during 

the last couple of years there 
has been an enormous turnover 
throughout the market for every 
form of capital goods and equip- 
ment. A check of nearly 450,000 
men connected with every depart- 
ment of industry shows that during 
1931, about 31 per cent of them 
retained the same address and the 
same job; 34 per cent of them 
had a new address with either their 
old job or a new one, while 35 per 
cent of them represented new men 
on new jobs. 

In other words, during one year 
there was a turnover of between 
35 per cent and 69 per cent in buy- 
ing authority. 

And this applies not only to in- 
dividuals ; in some industries it ap- 
plies to buying units as well. In 
one industry with which I am fa- 
miliar it was found that of all the 
units that handled $100.000 of work 
or more during 1930, 58.4 per cent 
did not remain in this class during 
1931 and of those who handled a 
similar amount of work in 1931, 54 
per cent had not so rated during 
1930. During the current year the 
turnover in this field probably is 
even greater. 

Neither is this evil confined to 
the producing organizations them- 
selves. It applies equally to the 
distributors and trade outlets. 
Here, too, there has been a strik- 
ing turnover, which has _ under- 
mined the foundations of many a 
manufacturer’s standing in his 
market. It is not safe today for 
him to take for granted that the 
selling and promotional work he 
did ten years ago or five years ago 
or two years ago has carried 
through and will stand him in good 
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stead in 1933. He will be sitting i: 
a new game with a new lot oi 
players and dealing from a new 
deck. It will be just as well not 
to take too much for granted. 

Another factor that will affect 
1933 selling is the change that 
has taken place in the field selling 
staffs, the facilities for persona 
contact with potential customers 
Many branch offices have beer 
closed, sales staffs have been re 
duced, trade outlets have been cur 
tailed, the whole machinery oi 
personal contact has been crippled 

The salesmen themselves havi 
found it increasingly difficult t 
cash in on the contacts they have 
been able to make. Less often aré 
they able actually to get down t 
cases with their prospects. Ii 
many cases they have had to tak: 
over additional products with whic! 
they have been unfamiliar. 


Their Own Firms Have 
Lacked Faith 


They have seen their own com 
panies betray a lack of faith in 
the possibility of closing business 
by cutting down their advertising 
effort and otherwise pulling their 
punch at a time when they needed 
all the support and encouragemen 
that could be given to them. Al! 
this applies equally to the salesme: 
of distributors and other trade out 
lets. And with these organizations 
the need for increasing the num 
ber of lines handled by each mem 
ber of a depleted sales staff ha 
often cut down severely the manu 
facturer’s chance of a fair repre 
sentation. 

Thus we find all along the li 
that 1933 will present a more ex 
acting selling problem than we eve 
have known and that we shall hav 
a reduced and disheartened _ sales 
organization to cope with it. 
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The Service is for Advertising Agencies — 
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= & and for Advertisers direct in the preparation 
— of their own advertising. 

ma The scope of the Service, in addition to 
x... Ideas, Layouts and Production of Art, 
— includes consultation on all problems per- 
‘ca taining to the physical side of advertising 
Bow —and a practical knowledge of values for 
— the purchase of black and white and color 
~d - photography and the work of any artist 
lhe, outside the organization. 
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A cardinal principle of 1933 
selling will be to achieve the max- 
imum economy of the selling dol- 
lar. That is to say, we must make 
every dollar spent to influence sales 
do its utmost for the building of 
profits. 

This means that these dollars 
must first be well directed, i.e., 
that the selection of markets be 
made intelligently; that the manu- 
facturer who would sell them 
be thoroughly familiar with the 
changes in practice and process 
that may have been made within 
the plants of his potential cus- 
tomers; that he know for certain 
whether his assumed prospects 
really can use his product effec- 
tively and profitably. He must, so 
far as possible, determine the rela- 
tive importance of various markets 
on that basis. 

It means that prospect lists must 
be carefully culled for the elimina- 
tion of the defunct and the irre- 
sponsible, for the segregation of 
the worth while, and for the ap- 
praisal of those most likely to 


justify the high cost of intensive 
personal contact. 

It means the use of advertising, 
consistently and purposefully, not 
as a luxury to be enjoyed because 
we have the money and probably 


will take no harm from it, but 
rather as the essential instrument 
that will enable us to surmount 
some of the appalling handicaps to 
profitable selling. 

Nineteen thirty-three selling of 
industrial goods will require a per- 
vasive, yet economical, contact that 
will search out the unidentified 
prospects, and penetrate the barrier 
of “no-men” to reach those in the 
prospect’s organization who can be 
interested in the value of a prod- 
uct rather than just its cost. 


Selling Products in 
Terms of Profit 


It will demand an educational 
medium that will enable us per- 
sistently to tell the potential user 
of our products what they may 
mean in terms of profits to him 
for we shall need to saturate the 
aggregate mind of our markets as 
never before with a knowledge and 
an understanding of the value to 
them of what we offer. 
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It will be necessary for adver 
tising executives to sell the need 
for their 1933 appropriation on th« 
basis of their ability to help solve 
the sales problems I have outlined 
It is a joint responsibility of sale 
and advertising executives to sel 
their general executives on the spe 
cial nature of the task that con 
fronts the manufacturer of capital 
goods and equipment in these times 
If this be well done, there can hx 
no question as to the place that 
advertising will have in the com 
pany’s program. 


Advertising from 
Reserve Funds 


In this connection, it is obvious 
that there are some manufacturer: 
in this field who should not be de 
terred from the profitable use o! 
advertising by lack of funds. Ther: 
are those who have accumulate 
large reserves and who still hav: 
all or a substantial part of them 
In some such cases the best efforts 
of the management have been ap 
plied during the last year or so t 
the conservation of those reserves 

Wise enough, no doubt, when th 
panic was on, but at this junctur: 
it may be wiser to divert some of 
those efforts from the management 
of an investment trust to the re 
building of the business. Reserves 
are set aside to insure the stability 
and growth of the business. The, 
are there to meet an emergency or 
to cash in on an opportunity. Th 
emergency is past, the opportunit) 
is here. Today there is an oppor 
tunity to invest these funds in th 
well-being of the business, to get 
the jump on competition and to 
re-establish its profit-making ca 
pacity for years to come. 

After all the something that con 
stitutes a business is not the brick 
and mortar of which its plant i 
built nor yet the cash or securities 
that lie in its treasury but rather 
the reputation, the recognition and 
the order-getting power that con 
stitute its earning capacity. 

It is to be hoped that the sale 
and advertising executives of suc! 
firms may now be able to convinc 
their chiefs that this is a time t 
invest their surplus, or some part 
of it, in their own business an 
that the place to invest it is in tl 
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siness-building departments. In 
ome cases the income from sur- 

us alone would finance a very 

ofitable advertising investment. 

How shall we advertise to justify 
he faith of management in the 
investment we ask of it? 

Contact with the potential buyer 

industry is more difficult and 
incertain than it has ever been. At 
a time when he is harder to find 
and harder to reach and harder to 

mvince, our machinery for per- 
mal contact has been greatly 
weakened. 

Advertising, the major sales 
auxiliary, is made to order for 
such a situation. Advertising effort 
directed to the logical markets, 
through carefully chosen media, 
carrying the proper appeal for each 
of these markets—sound advertis- 
ing, in short—will perform the 
most difficult contact and promo- 
tional job ever presented to indus- 
trial selling at the lowest possible 
cost. Advertising can do the edu- 
cational job required to incubate 
sales of industrial equipment and 
materials in this market more 
fruitfully and more profitably than 
could an equal investment in any 
other direction. 

Under 1933 conditions aggressive 
advertising will stimulate and 
hearten a sales organization more 
than could any other single activ- 
ity of management. It will be a 
pledge of confidence on the part 
of the house. It will be a demon- 

tration to the salesmen in the 
field that he has not been left to 
fend for himself, that the boss 
himself really believes there is busi- 
ness to be got and that he is will- 
ing to spend money to get it. And 

ithout his faith in all that, just 

w good can we expect a sales- 
nan to be? 

Advertising in 1933 will contrib- 

te powerfully toward maintaining 

lealer and distributor connections, 

rengthening their salesmen’s rep- 

resentation and keeping them sold 

the stability and aggressive- 

ss of the house they repre- 
nt. 

[t is worth while to remember 
hat competition cannot be beaten 

withdrawing from the field. In 
hese times “the field” is the ag- 
cregate mind of thousands of po- 
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tential users of your product 
throughout industry. There is the 
true battleground upon which the 
sales struggle of these times must 
be waged. It is not the desk of the 
man who signs the order; it is the 
composite mind of the men who are 
concerned with the efficiency and 
profit-making aspects of the busi- 
ness. 

Advertising, soundly conceived, 
convincingly written and _ intelli- 
gently directed, will reach and oc- 
cupy this field and hold it against 
competition. The business grave- 
yard is crowded with headstones 
bearing the epitaph, “Too scared 
to fight.’ 

Then, too, there are those who 
have been “running on momentum.” 
This, of course, is a business ver- 
sion of perpetual motion. Both 
are appealing ideas in theory but 
a lot of money has been sunk ex- 
perimenting with them. It is well 
to remember that “running on mo- 
mentum” is simply a process of 
gradually coming to a dead stop. 

It is well to remember also that 
sound advertising investments do 
not mean higher sales costs. Ad- 
vertising effort in a time like this 
must make for lower sales costs. 
Any appropriation for selling and 
sales promotion, be it large or 
small, unwisely spent, is waste. 

Now more than ever it is impor- 
tant to build appropriations to meet 
requirements and conditions rather 
than to adapt our advertising pro- 
grams to arbitrary allotments. 


“American Spectator” Out 
The first issue of the American Spec- 
tator, which will be published monthly, 


has appeared. It is edited by George 
Jean Nathan, Ernest Boyd. Theodore 
Dreiser, James Branch Cabell and 
Eugene O'Neill. It carries no adver- 
tising and the editors will serve without 
pay. 


Morris Takes Up Investments 
Thomas J. Morris, former Western 
manager of Farm and Fireside, of the 
Associated Farm Papers and of People’s 
Popular Monthly, is now associated with 
the Mortgage and Bond Investors Cor- 
poration, Chicago, as secretary. 


Appoints Hampton, Weeks & 


Marston 
The Smith Safety Razor Blade Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed Hamp- 
ton, Weeks & Marston, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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SOMEWHERE BETWEEN HIS DESK AND TH 


RAGILE.... HANDLE WITH CARE! Ideas 

are like quicksilver. They're hard to 
get, hard to translate . ... and harder 
to keep. 

We know... . because that’s our busi- 
ness, handling ideas. 

Here’s one... right off the Art Di- 
rector’s layout pad. Perhaps it’s a thumb- 
nail... maybe a rough. 

A script headline! Not feminine, but 
not exactly masculine either. A photo- 
graph of two women. Not Ritzy... but 


not low-brow either. A package. No 
large... but big enough to satisfy the 
client. 

“.... get what I mean?” 

It’s always the subtleties . . . 
nuendo...the unspoken words... thal 
carry the burden in transmitting ideas 

Call it a 6th sense if you like. 
catching these subtleties, and translat 
ing them into layouts, drawings ani 
photographs. 
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country are our clients... because they 
find in us a kind of thinking and point 
of view that matches their own. 


package. Nol 
to satisfy the 


We neither lose ideas... nor do we 
electrotype them. We can create... and 
take instructions. We can produce en- 
tire campaigns... from the original 
sketches to the finished drawings. 

The next time you have an impor- 
tant job... let us tackle it. Find out for 
yourself the kind of thinking we have 
brought to commercial art production. 
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Circulation Guarantees O. K.— 


If They Work Both Ways 


There’s an Up as Well as a Down, Newspaper Executives Point Our; 
Plan Agency Discussions 


HE circulation guarantees be- 

ing demanded by some adver- 
tising agencies are all right with 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association—provided it is 
agreed that they work both ways 
when the time comes for computing 
the invoice. 

This subject came up for consid- 
erable discussion at the associa- 
tion’s meeting at Chicago last week. 
It was brought out, and nailed as 
somewhat curious reasoning, that 
the demanders of circulation guar- 
antees seem to be unwilling to pay 
for circulation that may be over 
the guarantee asked for. A motion 
was made and decisively carried 
that the meeting go on record as 
follows: 

“This association is opposed to 
the principle of newspaper guar- 
antees of circulation unless provi- 
sion is made for an increase in rate 
when the guarantee is exceeded.” 

The meeting consisted of the 
usual frank, round-table discus- 
sions typical of the gatherings of 
this association. Much of the con- 
versation was necessarily off the 
record and _ confidential. Don 
Bridge, advertising director of the 
New York Times, was the pre- 
siding officer. 

Plan Discussions 
with Agencies 


Receiving perhaps more atten- 
tion than any other one matter 
of business was a new proposal 
whereby the association will enter 
into informal discussions with ad- 
vertising agency interests regard- 
ing whatever mutual problems both 
sides may see fit to consider. The 
newspaper committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies will serve as the liaison 
body for the agencies. 

The association voted to proceed 
with such a program, with the 
distinct understanding that what- 
ever may come out of the inter- 


change will be merely in the for: 
of recommendations to publisher 
Members of a committee appointed 
to supervise this activity are 
Irwin Maier, Milwaukee Journa 
chairman; Col. L. W. Herro: 
Washington Star; William | 
Rogers, Boston Transcript; and 
Don Bridge. 


Purposes of the 
Program 

The underlying purpose of tl 
program, which thus far is simpl 
in the preliminary negotiatic 
stage, is to facilitate the handling 
and placing of newspaper advertis 
ing, to establish a better under 
standing in solving problems that 
affect both agency and newspaper 
The eventual outcome may be th: 
submission to publishers of a sug 
gested code of standards of prac 
tice, covering points of working 
relationship not otherwise provide 
for at present. 

Some suggestions from the agency) 
side were informally presented | 
F. R. Gamble, executive secretar 
of the Four A’s, and Happer 
Cummings, chairman of that ass‘ 
ciation’s newspaper committee. |: 
turn the newspaper executives 
group will furnish the agencies 
with a list of subjects it would lik 
to have the latter consider. 

The question of advertising rates 
is good for a certain amount o 
discussion at any advertising o1 
publishing gathering and this on 
was no exception. Various angles 
of the subject were discussed. Om 
of them concerned the efforts o 
national advertisers to secure th 
retail rate. From the hearty ap 
plause that greeted the comments 
of Colonel Herron, it may | 
taken that he just about summe 
up the sense of the meeting. 

“The sooner you make up you: 
minds what the definition of retai! 
advertising is, the better off you'r 
going to be,” said Colonel Herro: 
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“Establish a definite, hard-bound 
rule as to who can get the retail 
rate and who cannot—and then 
stand on it. Then you will estab- 
lish yourself as a newspaper that is 
properly run. You may lose a little 
business for a while. In the end 
e advertiser will respect you. 
“After all, this whole question 
is the fault of the newspapers 
themselves. You simply cannot 
lame a man, in a situation where 
there are two rates, for trying to 
get the lower one. When he does, 
present your rule and say: ‘If 
you qualify you can get it. If you 
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can’t, then you cannot.’ But until 
you define you get nowhere.” 

It was also inevitable, of course, 
that the subject of rate reductions 
should pop up. A show of hands 
was asked on how many of those 
present had adjusted rates in any 
manner that would permit the ad- 
vertiser to buy space at a lower 
price than before. A majority of 
approximately four to one had 
made no change. It was then 
asked whether those who had re- 
duced rates had experienced addi- 
tional linage as a result. An- 
swer: No. 


on 


Newspaper Group Re-elects 


‘THE entire last year’s adminis- 
tration of Major Market News- 
papers, Inc., led by George M. 
Burbach, advertising director of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as 
president, was re-elected at the 
annual meeting held last week at 
Chicago. W. F. Schmick, business 
manager, Baltimore Sun, continues 
as first vice-president; Herbert 
Ponting, general manager, Detroit 
Vews, as second vice-president ; 
L. M. Barton as secretary-treasurer. 

The re-elected directorate, in 


— 


To Publish “Food Trade 


News” 
The Topics Publishing Company, Inc., 
Rew York, publisher of Drug Trade 
ws, will publish Food Trade News, 
a newspaper covering the food industry. 
: he new paper will be published bi- 
ekly, appearing every other Monday 
nd alternating with Drug Trade News. 


Joins Mutschler Brothers 

H. D. Wagner, formerly with the 
refrigeration department of the General 
Electric Company, has joined the 
Mutschler Brothers Company, Nap- 
unee, Ind. He will act as sales man- 
ger of the newly created electric water 
heater division of which R. C. Chapman 
is in charge. 


Heads St. Louis Junior 
Nugh B. Terry, space buyer of the 
Louis office of Russell T. Grey, Inc., 
advertising agency, has been re-elected 
president of the Junior Advertising Club 
of that city. 


Ge 


_ 


addition to the officers, consists 
of: Col. L. W. Herron, Wash- 
ington Star; John Cowles, Des 
Moines Register-Tribune; Sher- 
man Bowles, Springfield, Mass., 
Newspapers; J. Russell Knowland, 
Jr., Oakland, Calif., Tribune; John 
F. Tims, Jr., New Orleans, Times- 
Picayune; Harvey R. Young, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Dispatch; Frank 
Tripp, Gannett Newspapers; E. E. 
Robertson, Kansas City Star; and 
Carl P. Slane, Peoria, Ill., Journal- 
Transcript. 


— 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Elects Holderness 


George A. Holderness has been elected 
president of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
<a Company, succeeding Charles G. 

Wilson. Spencer L. Carter, J. C. Car- 
roll and A. L. Be have been made 
vice-presidents. M. Davis was elected 
treasurer and pe C. Smith, secretary. 


Changes in “Game & Gossip” 


representative in San 
Francisco of Game & Gossip, Los An- 


Lincoln Dellar, 


geles, has been appointed advertising 
director. He is succeeded as Northern 
California representative by Lynn Bram- 
kamp. 


With Hannah Porter Company 


De Witt Davidson, formerly East- 
ern advertising manager of the National 
Retail Clothier and Furnisher, Chicago, 
has been appointed sales and advertising 
manager of the Hannah Porter Com- 
pany, New York, maker of lamps. 





Two Advertisers Join in Contest 


VERY day, for sixty days, 

soap and an electric dishwasher 
are being advertised together by 
means of a contest. Details of this 
contest are being broadcast on the 
popular Clara, Lu ’n’ Em radio 
program, along with advertising 
for both Super Suds and the Con- 
over Electric Dishwasher. 

Since Super Suds is primarily 
recommended by Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet for dishwashing, and 
since the Conover uses soap in its 
operation, each has a very effective 
tie-up with the other. 

Women are asked to write a let- 
ter describing a practical, tested 
use for the soap. The letter, to be 
not over 200 words, must be ac- 
companied by a Super Suds box- 
top or a reasonably accurate col- 
ored reproduction. 

A dishwasher is awarded to the 


= 


prize-winner each day. The washer 
is carefully described and sold t 
the radio audience as a valuable 
practical and worth-while prize 
The advertising announcement con 
sists of about 400 words, at leas: 
one-third of which is devoted t 
the washer. 

The soap company is distribut 
ing among its dealers over 100,000 
display cards featuring the contest 
and illustrating and describing th« 
prizes. 

In addition, the Conover com- 
pany is distributing a line of dealer 
helps enabling its dealers to tie-i1 
with the contest. 

Gonover announced the contest 
to the trade in a business-paper 
advertisement. Pre-prints of this 
were sent out to a select list o 
dealer prospects as well as t 
regular dealers. 


+ 


Sales Convention by Radio 


HE Chrysler Corporation, on 

the afternoon of November 1, 
will bring its DeSoto, Dodge and 
Chrysler dealers together in con- 
vention by means of a radio broad- 
cast. A _ ninety-minute broadcast 
over the Columbia network will 
take the place of the regular an- 
nual meeting of Plymouth dealers 
and will acquaint them with the 
new Plymouth Six. 

It is anticipated that more than 
75,000 persons concerned with the 
sale of Plymouth cars will listen 
in. Meetings, to hear the broad- 
cast, will be held in twenty-five key 
cities. 

Walter P. Chrysler points out 
that the move is one of economy, 
that to bring two men from each 
dealer organization to Detroit for 
a convention would entail tremen- 
dous expense. Speakers will be 
Mr. Chrysler, Fred M. Zeder, vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
of Chrysler Corporation; B. E. 
Hutchinson, chairman of the board, 


and H. G. Moock, general sales . 
8 


manager of the Plymouth division 
of Chrysler. 

Dramatized presentations, @ /a 
“March of Time,” will take the 
listeners through the various de 
partments of the factory during 
the first hour of the broadcast. An 
interval of a half hour has been 
arranged to permit dealers to tele- 
graph questions to New York for 
answer. During this _ interval, 
dealer groups will be shown a 
motion picture and get their first 
glimpse of the new model. Then 
questions will be taken up during 
the last half hour. 

Mr. Chrysler, in a_ statement, 
which will be advertised in news- 
papers, offers apologies to the 
radio public for depriving it o 
ninety minutes of regular enter- 
tainment. At the same time, hx 
invites all who so wish to listen i 
on the business conference. 

The program has been insured for 
$500,000 against unforeseen circum 
stances which might interfere with 
its broadcast. 
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5,000 Dealers Asked for These 


Sales 


ROBABLY every manufacturer 

at some time or another has 
faced the problem of getting in- 
creased use of dealer sales helps. 
Last January, the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills developed a plan that has 
brought thirty times as many 
monthly requests for this material 
as were previously received and 
a much greater actual use of 
sales helps ordered. 

Formerly, the company 
sent to 40,000 retail out- 
lets, once or twice a year, 
a catalog of all sales helps 
available. This was either 
mailed direct by the com- 
pany or distributed by job- 
bers’ salesmen and the 
company’s own salesmen 
calling on the trade. The 
difficulty was that dealers 
often filed these catalogs 
away and forgot them or 
else were unable to find 
them when needed. 

This year, Mohawk in- 
augurated The Rug-of-the- 
Month plan. To get retail- 
ers, and especially the 
smaller stores, to tie-in 
with this plan, a complete 
kit of sales promotion 
material is offered with 
each rug featured. Al- 
though the company is now 
using less expensive deal- 
er helps, their variety and 
frequency have been in- 
creased so much more that 
retailers show considerably 
more enthusiasm about them. 

Over a period of years the com- 
pany has built up a list which now 
numbers 42,000 dealers. The list 
has been compiled from regular 
directories in the field, from lists 
furnished by distributors and from 
the names secured by the com- 
pany’s own salesmen. 

In February of this year, The 
Rug-of-the-Month plan was an- 
nounced to these retailers through 
a special broadside. It told them of 
the sales helps that would be pre- 
pared for them each month and 


MOHAWK 


Helps 


which they could have by returning 
a coupon. These helps include 
window posters, display cards, pen- 
nants, mats for newspaper adver- 
tising, novelties and direct mail for 
consumer mailings. Dealers are 
advised to feature in their windows 
each month the rug selected by the 
company for promotion. 

About the fifteenth of each 


\ Ny ols 
—selected sheared, virgin wools 
—imported from 35 countries 
—blended for strength, “liveliness,” beauty 


—laboratory-tested for long wear 


This is your guarantee of quality 


when you buy a rug— 


from the fooms of Mba 


CARPETS 


The Sheep’s Fleece in This Mohawk Display 
Card Contains an Actual Sample of Virgin Wool 


month a new broadside is mailed 
out, announcing the rug to be fea- 
tured in the forthcoming month and 
describing the sales helps which 
may be had by sending in a busi- 
ness reply card. 

In September more than 1,500 
cards were received, requesting ma- 
terial for the October promotion. 
In one day alone, 517 requests 
were received. Altogether, since 
the plan started, some 5,000 indi- 
vidual dealers have asked for the 
literature and displays. 

Distributors have been enthusi- 
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astic over the plan. Their sales- 
men are given a supply of the 
broadsides each month and these 
are delivered personally to some re- 
tailers. Because of the bulkiness 
of the kits it has not proved prac- 
tical for salesmen to deliver them 


+ 
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personally to all of the dealers. 
Furthermore, by having the re- 
quests come direct to the Mohawk 
advertising department, the com- 
pany can keep a check on thi 
helps and which dealers are using 
them. 


Hard Boiled—and Proud of It 


HE First National Bank, of 

Detroit, is a hard-boiled bank— 
and proud of it. So proud, in fact, 
that it recently ran a three-quarter 
page newspaper advertisement, 
signed by Wilson W. Mills, chair- 
man of the board, in which it re- 
lated why it was hard boiled and 
why all sound banks must be hard 
boiled. 

“In the last few years,” reads 
part of the copy, “you have heard 
a lot of talk about ‘hard-boiled 
banks’ A fraction of this talk 
may be justified. But remember 


+ 


Mansergh to Direct Schlage 
Lock Sales 


J. A. Mansergh, for five years general 
sales manager of the Russell & Erwin 
Manufacturing Company, New Britain, 
Conn., has been appointed sales manager 
of The Schlage cab Company, San 
Francisco. W. C. Habbersett, formerly 
in charge of contract sales, is now gen- 
eral sales manager of the Russell & 
Erwin company. 


Directors Named 


Mark Seelen, Helen Wells, C. K. 
Morris and Charles C. Kuoni have been 
named directors of the recently estab- 
lished Art Directors Club of Chicago. 
Committee chairmen include: John Jen- 
nings, Fred Boulton, Charles Prilik, 
Louis Ingwersen, Dewey Bertke, Scott 
Runge, and Charles H. McDougall. 


For Those Under Thirty 

The first issue of Modern Youth will 
appear January 1. It will contain only 
the work of authors under thirty years 
of age. Miss Viola Ilma, at one time 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., is editor and publisher. Offices are 
at 155 East 44th Street, New York. 


Joins Toronto Agency 


Miss Ivy Maison, formerly editor of 
the Business Woman's Magazine, To- 
ronto, has joined the Sidney Law Ad- 
vertising Service, of that city, as an 
account executive. 


one thing: The so-called ‘hard 
boiled banks’ are the banks which 
are still doing business at the same 
old stands. No bank, even at 
the risk of being called ‘hard 
boiled,’ should be expected to de- 
viate in any way from the basic, 
elemental principles upon which 
the credit structure of banking 
rests. 

“Most of the 100,000 commer- 
cial customers of this bank recog- 
nize these principles and under- 
stand that their’ bank must live up 
to them.” 


— 


Sheldon Heads Waterbury 
Clock 


James R. Sheldon has been elected 
resident and treasurer of the Wate: 
»ury Clock Company. Carl Kraft has 
been made assistant treasurer. C. H 
Granger and George H. Close continue 
as vice-president and secretary, respec- 
tively. These men also hold the same 
offices with a subsidiary, the Ingersoll 
Waterbury Company. 


New Art Service 


The Colangelo Studios, Inc., has been 
formed with headquarters at 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, by Theodore 
Colangelo and Charles P. Knill, Jr. Mr: 
Colangelo was art director and treasurer 
of the Chase Organization, Inc., for 
which Mr. Knill was a sales represen 
tative. 


Represent “The Earth Mover” 


J. William Hastie, New York, and 
F. W. Henkel, Chicago, publishers’ re; 
resentatives, have been appointed adver: 
tising representatives in their respective 
territories of The Earth Mover and 
Tierra Y Roca, both 
Aurora, Til. 


published at 


Tracy Gets Soap Account 


Potter & Moore, London, Mitcham 
soaps, toilet waters and creams, has ap- 
pointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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Even 

its 

previous 
ore 


Now Increased 


The latest Post Office Statements for the six months ending 
September 30, 1932, show that the Syracuse Evening Journal 
continues to lead all Syracuse newspapers and has 30% more 
circulation than the second evening newspaper. 
JOURNAL now leads second evening paper by 14,151 or 30% 
Here are the figures: 


P. O. STATE- P.O. STATE- Gain or Loss over 
MENT P. O. Statement 
3/31/32 3/31/32 


JOURNAL 61,174 — 170 
Second Evening Paper 46,853 50,218 — 3,365 


The JOURNAL’S dominance includes not only circulation supremacy but 
eadership in Total Display Advertising, National Advertising, Local Adver- 
tising, Grocery Advertising and Department Store Advertising. 


SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL 


Nationally Represented by 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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SPEAKING OF TRAD 


° © © Harper's Bazaar’s ten day Fashion Conferenge 
and Exhibition which was held last month, attracted 750 buys 
merchandise managers, and fashion advertising people from § 
stores in 212 cities! It was the first Conference of its kind ever 


be sponsored (to the best of our knowledge) by any magazi 


e © © We organized and conducted this Conferen 
from a two-fold point of view. First, personally to acquaint o 
visitors with Harper's Bazaar's editorial opinion concerning wh 
is really smart in fashionable merchandise, together with sugoe 
tions for its promotion and sale. Secondly, to give practical aid 
our advertisers by putting their products before those retail exec 


tives who do the actual buying for their stores. 


e « ¢ With these goals in mind, we scheduled dai 


illustrated talks” on fashions and cosmetics, with their promotional poj 


sibilities, held open meetings for the discussion of mutual proble 
and the exchange of mutual ideas, and displayed the products 


100 of our advertisers in our galleries at 572 Madison Avenue. 


e ¢ © The whole Conference was greeted with suc 


enthusiasm by both advertisers and retail executives, that we 0 


HARPER §S 
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@nning to hold another one in the Spring. The effort expended 


s considered not only a material aid to the retail buying outlook 
1933, but a fitting climax to the various Trade Services of 
pers Bazaar, which alert dealers everywhere have been 
eiving and profiting by for years, and which have helped to 


ld Harper's Bazaar's enviable Trade Influence. 


* “If you would like to receive copies of any of the 


inference speeches, we will gladly send you those you check: 


—by Miss KATHLEEN HOWARD, 
Fashion Editor, Harper's Bazaar 


[-] Report on the August Paris Openings 
[-] Advance American Fashions 


—by Miss HELEN CORNELIUS, 
Director, Retail Fashion Service, Harper's Bazaar 


[_] The Silhouette, the Fabric, the Color 
(-] The Foundation of the Mode 

[-] Promoting Accessories 

[] Fashion Shows 

[-] Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery 


—by Miss CAROLA DE PEYSTER KIP, 
Cosmetics Editor, Harper's Bazaar 


[_] Costumes and Cosmetics 
[_] Promoting Cosmetics 


Address: Frederic Drake, Business Manager 


BAZAAR 





Introducing New Packages 
Economically 


Ocitvig SIsTeRs 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Have you any articles pertaining to 
the introduction of a new package? We 
are interested in learning what firms 
generally do when they are re-styling 
their line—either by adding a new line 
at the same price, that is, new bottles and 
labels, or repricing the line. Do they call 
in old merchandise and make an allow- 
ance or simply ship out the new mer- 
chandise as the orders come in? 

S. Harriet Sitva. 


"[ BEBE is no standard practice 
in introducing new packages. 

In cases where the merchandise 
is not perishable and can be re- 
packed in the new containers, man- 
ufacturers usually announce a date 
when the new line is to go on the 
market, thus giving dealers plenty 
of chance to clean out the old pack- 
ages, and then when the new con- 
tainers are ready to ship offer to 
make liberal allowances for all old 
containers in stock. 

This system, however, is not 
often feasible. Therefore, most 
manufacturers determine the time 
when dealers’ stocks are at a low 
and then introduce the new con- 
tainer. Under such a system the 


—_ 
Dr. Upjohn Dies 


Dr. William E. Upjohn, founder and 
chairman of the board of the pharma- 
ceutical company which bears his name, 
died last week at his summer home north 
of Augusta, Mich. He was seventy-nine 
years old 


New Account to Sun Agency 


The Dura Company, Toledo, automo- 
tive and refrigerator hardware, has ap- 
pointed the Sun Advertising Company, 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


C. W. Ufford Dies 


C. W. Ufford, formerly business and 
advertising manager of the Birmingham, 
Ala., News, died recently at Coronado, 
Calif. 


Mining Journal Appoints 
The California Mining Journal has ap- 
pointed Kettle-d’Or, publishers’ represen- 
tative, San Francisco, as its national 
representative. 


question of returned goods is some- 
times handled by taking back mer- 
chandise and destroying it or else 
by recommending that dealers put 
on special sales, etc. 

Frequently manufacturers at- 
tempt to follow dealers’ stocks 
fairly closely through jobbers. In 
this way, if one territory is heavily 
stocked with the old line while an 
adjacent territory is very nearly 
out of it, jobbers’ stocks are 
shifted from one territory to the 
other in an effort to equalize the 
situation. 

Wherever possible the manu fac- 
turer should make every effort to 
see that the new containers are on 
display more or less simultaneously 
in a territory. If he cannot do this 
he should introduce the new con- 
tainer without any fanfare to 
dealers who are out of stock per- 
haps a month before any general 
advertising announcement of the 
new container. This gives other 
dealers a chance to clean out the 
whole line and then the advertiser 
can announce the new line with a 
good news campaign.—[ Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

+ 


Appoint Atlanta Agency 


The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, textile products, and the Cabin 
Craft Company, Dalton, Ga., bedspreads, 
have appointed James A. Greene & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 


Joins Maison Agency 


Ray C. Hudson, formerly with the 
Thomas M. Bowers Advertising ae 
Chicago, has joined the staff of L. G. 
Maison & Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 


With “Child Life” 

Earl Mitchell, formerly with the San 
Francisco office of Cosmopolitan, is now 
representing Child Life, at San Fran- 
cisco. 


C. E. Maxwell Joins Agency 


Charles E. Maxwell, formerly with 
the Erskine Danforth ‘Corporation, has 
joined Bermingham, Castlemen & Pierce, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Needed: Sales-Minded Leaders 


(Continued from page 6) 


to build an advertising appropria- 


tion. 

It will give advertising its real 
job to do of searching out profitable 
markets, not the impossible job that 
was wished on it by men who 
think only 


¢ vuld 
terms. 

Professor H. P. Fairchild offers 
this view of the future in his new 
ook, “Profits or Prosperity?” : 

“It is unthinkable that a race of 
beings that has displayed such a 
phenomenal capacity for the de- 
velopment of a productive system, 
and such amazing proficiency in its 
operation, should be incapable of 
developing an equally efficient sys- 
tem of distribution and consump- 
tion when once it turns its attention 
to that problem.” 

He is probably right and the time 
for this study and development is 
now. When advertising men get 
further into such studies (and 
scores of leading advertising agents 
have been thinking, talking, and 
some of them acting on them for 
months) they are going to become 
very interested in the fact that ma- 
chines don’t buy merchandise, that 
98 per cent of all individual income 
receivers in 1929 received less than 
$5,000 and yet consumed 83 per 
cent of all goods and services. 

They will read with great inter- 
est such fine studies of the con- 
umer market as that made by 
Business Week, which shows by 
charts and figures who spends the 
money for merchandise. 


Importance of Small 


Income Bracket 


in production 


One of the significant points 
brought out by this study is the 
fact that in the peak year of 
\merican prosperity more than 65 
per cent of the total value of con- 
sumer goods and services by our 
domestic market (this includes 
taxes paid and savings made by 
individual consumers) was ab- 
sorbed by those with incomes be- 
low $3,000 a year. It is made quite 
clear by this study that the con- 
sumer market is a small income 


85 


market, much more dependent upon 
wages and salaries than on other 
sources of income. The theory of 
wild over-spending in 1929 gets 
rather a shock when one sees that 
86 per cent of the total food con- 
sumption, for example, was made 
by these same below $3,000 a year 
people. 


Wages as 
Purchasing Power 


My personal viewpoint, as often 
expressed in these columns as far 
back as 1921, is that wages will 
be looked on more and more as 
purchasing power. Again the sales- 
minded executive realizes that at 
twelve o'clock Saturday when the 
whistle blows the outgo of the pay- 
roll becomes the income of the re- 
tail store. 

While individual concerns had to 
cut salaries and wages to save 
themselves, the theory of general 
horizontal cuts from here on seems 
more suicidal now than ever be- 
fore. 

It was on October 13, 1932, that 
E. T. Weir, president of the Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, and vice- 
chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Industrial Rehabilitation, 
told the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce this: 

“We must improve the standard 
of living of our people. I am for 
higher wages—not lower. I have 
been opposed to wage reductions 
over the last three years and have 
seen no benefits from them, but 
harm through decreased buying 
capacity and the breaking down of 
home standards.” 

I asked Joseph Larkin, assistant 
to’ the president of Bethlehem 
Steel, how this man Weir dared 
to talk that way in Pittsburgh. He 
told me he stood high in steel cir- 
cles, was an intelligent leader. 

Perhaps Mr. Weir has been 
looking over some of the sugges- 
tive facts about consumption now 
being dug out by engineers, for 
(probably) the first time in our 
history. 

This digging is going to have a 
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beneficial effect in the long run. It 
will, for instance, develop a num- 
ber of new advertisers who have 
turned from being “production- 
only” minded as they came up 
against the economic log jam. One 
of them was talking to me the 
other evening. He had just raised 
wages in his hosiery mills in Ten- 
nessee. It was so unusual a pro- 
cedure at this time that the A. P. 
put it on the wires. 

I asked him why he had raised 
wages. 

“They weren’t getting much,” he 
said. “We sell reasonably priced 
hosiery. For the lower scale, I 
thought other people working for 
wages and salaries would like the 
news. Get us some good-will.” 

“So your own employees,” | 
suggested, “can now go out with 
their increased wages and invest 
some of it in your stockings to 
show their good-will.” But no. It 
seems that he sells only to big 
retailers in thirty-five cities who 
put their own brands on the hosiery. 

No employee can buy the prod- 
uct he is so keen about because it 
gave him a raise. 

No other wage worker in Chi- 
cago or New York can buy a pair 
of the stockings made in a mill 
that raised wages in October, 1932. 
No good-will value in a case like 
this. 

The hosiery manufacturer asked 
whether men who made private 
brand merchandise had ever added 
a line of their own. Printers’ INK 
I told him, had carried many ar- 
ticles on the methods used by man- 
ufacturers in making such a change 
without losing old customers. 
When he left he told me he was 
going to look up a good advertising 
agent who often played golf with 
him. Many manufacturers, like 
this hosiery man, are beginning to 
lose their worship of production as 
an end in itself, are becoming sales 
minded. 

It is to be hoped that the sales- 
minded group of executives will 
now take the lead in the rebuild- 
ing of industry. They and their 
views are badly needed. 

Many competent observers, in- 
cluding leaders in the Taylor So- 
ciety and other engineering man- 
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agement groups, worry about some 
of the ‘factors upon which the 
present activity is being resumed— 
wage reductions, spreading of work 
which in most cases (except such 
plans as those sponsored by Sloan 
of General Motors and by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany) means lower purchasing 
power, a tendency toward gener- 
ally lower standards of living and 
a consequent inadequate purchasing 
power. 

As the latest Taylor Society 
Bulletin puts it: 

“They doubt the automatic crea- 
tion of purchasing power sufficient 
to carry the volume of production 
which will satisfy industry as a 
normal activity in terms of existing 
production capacity, its capitaliza- 
tion, overhead and burden of fixed 
costs.” 

Many believe that the present re- 
covery will go just as far as man- 
agement raises wages as business 
gets better. Those who believe that 
the purchasing power of the masses 
should be further cut from here 
on seem to me to have no faith in 
our past or our future, when they 
now demand the sudden reversal 
of a seventy-year trend. 

Manufacturers who use adver- 
tising to make people desire a bet- 
ter, fuller, life, and other men who 
depend on some form of adver- 
tising for their living, should cer- 
tainly be the last to join the bitter- 
end deflation chorus. 

The times call surely and loudly 
for an emergence of the selling and 
distribution mind in our industrial 
leadership. It is time we stopped 
worshiping the fetish of bigger, 
always bigger, production without 
watching the market which is sup- 
posed to absorb that production. 


Coffee Account to Hall 


The Araban Coffee Company, Inc., 
ston, has appointed A. B. Hall, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
int. Newspapers and radio advertising 
being used. 


Dallas Agency Adds to Staff 


George D. Nash, previously with the 
Dallas office of racy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., has joined the staff of Brennan, 
Brown & Williams, advertising agency 
f that city and Houston. 
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BUY 


SOUND 
CIRCULATION 


IT is one of the prime 
virtues of Punch that 
every copy bought is 
bought for the intrin- 
sic interest of its con- 
tents. It offers no 
prizes, issues no cou- 
pons, promotes no 
competitions to swell 
artificially the weekly 
number of its guaran- 
teed sales. Every inch 
of space in every copy 
addresses itself to 
people who read Punch 
for its own sake, have 
faith in its advertising, 
and who have means 
to respond to that 
advertising. Ponder 
these facts. Now, 
when VALUE is a 
paramount consider- 
ation for every buyer 
of advertisement space, 
Punch has a supreme 
claim to consideration. 
Write to Marion Jean 
Lyon, Advertisement 
Manager, PUNCH, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 
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Dramatizing the Sales Approach 





Heres Your Key 


TO THE 1933 GENUINE 
LORRAINE SEERSUCKER CASE 
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ad HASPEL 


RAMATIZATION of the 

sales approach is being used 
by Haspel Bros., Inc., of New 
Orleans, to open the door and pre- 
pare the mind of the buyer for the 
advent of the salesman with the 
1933 line of Lorraine Seersucker 
suits. 

The dramatic idea is interest- 
ingly carried out and is merchan- 
dised right through to the dealer 
by means of business-paper adver- 
tising which adroitly works the 
story of the sales approach into its 
copy theme. In this way, dealers 
who are not on the customer list 
are tempted to expose themselves 
to an appealing bit of merchandis- 
ing. 

This is the way the plan works, 
through the mails, in advance of 
the salesman’s call. The acces- 
sories are but two in number: A 
mailing box containing a leather 


a 
Death of Jack Slep 


Jack Slep, co-publisher of the Altoona, 
Pa., Mirror, died last week at Phoenix, 
Ariz., as a result of injuries sustained in 
falling from a horse. He was thirty-one 
years old. 


Edits “Psychology” 
Dr. Walter W. Hubbard is now editor 
of Psychology, New York. 


key holder, with a little brass key 
on a chain; and a die-cut repre- 
sentation of the salesman’s sample 
case, 

The box with key is mailed first. 
The leather case is enfolded in a 
brown cardboard on which is 
printed, in reverse plate: “Here's 
Your Key to the 1933 Genuine 
Lorraine Seersucker Case.” T 
message goes on to say 
guarded jealously “under lock and 
key,” the new line is in the sales- 
man’s case, and that when the cas« 
arrives, “you may yourself open 
the way to new profits.” 

The second mailing is the die- 
cut piece representing the cas¢ 
When ‘opened, this piece tells th 
dealer that the case is heading 
his way—“You have the key that 
opens the case. . . . Polish it up 
. for you can expect me on or 
about a 


+ 
With “Smart Shoes” 


Sam B. Krivet, for several years wit 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder, in the New 
York territory, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of Smart Shoes, New 
York. 


Joins Bobart 
Gabriel D. Haver has joined Bobart 
Advertising, New York, as a copy writer 
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Advertising at World’s Fair 


4 DVERTISING will be placed 
£4 on parade before visitors to 
the Century of Progress (Chi- 
cazo World’s Fair, 1933) under 
the auspices of the Advertising 
Federation of America. This was 
decided by unanimous vote of the 
A. F. A. board of directors, which 
met at Chicago last week. The 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and the Association 
of National Advertisers will be as- 
sociated in the project. 

There will be two parts to the 
exhibit. One will be a_ general 
educational display, portraying the 
story of advertising as a whole. 
The other will consist of individ- 
ual displays of specific advertising 
services, under the sponsorship, 
probably, of individual companies. 
The exact plans for handling that 
part of it will be worked out by a 


committee which is to be appointed Younggreen. 





for the purpose in a short time. 

It is definite that actual selling 
of exhibit space, however, will be 
in the hands of the Century of 
Progress organization. The A. F. A. 
will promote this by “lending any 
encouragement and co-operation we 
can consistently extend,” according 
to Gilbert T. Hodges, chairman of 
the board. 

The exhibit will be in what will 
be known as the Advertising Hall 
of the Social Science Building. 

The question of establishing a 
system of annual advertising awards 
as a local club activity, and per- 
haps a national tournament, were 
considered at the meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to look into 
the matter. These compose the 
committee: G. R. Schaeffer, chair- 
man; O. C. Harn, G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, John B. Gaughen and C. C. 
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The owner of this house only recently returned from 
a long sojourn abroad. The forwarding address 
for Scribner's Magazine was changed four times. 
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Getting Dealers to Co-operate in 
Sales Campaign 


Junior Lamp Salesmen—Newspaper Advertising—Window Display 
Contests Make This a Well Co-ordinated Drive 


CO-OPERATIVE campaign 
is now under way in Louisville, 
Ky., and adjacent territory with 
more than 200 lamp dealers working 
together in a “fill the empty socket” 
drive during the month of October. 
The drive is indorsed and financed 
by the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, Incandescent Lamp Division 
of the General Electric Company, 
all of the distributors representing 
these two manufacturers in the 
territory, and the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company. 

It is under the direction of an 
executive committee composed of 
thirteen executives of the sponsor- 
ing companies and local associa- 
tions interested in its success. 

This co-operative sales event is 
the result of an idea developed by 


4 


Robert Montgomery, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Louisville 


Gas & Electric Company, which 
some ‘years ago adopted a non- 
merchandising policy at the request 
of electrical dealers. 

In 1929 the dealers were asked 
if they could get together and put 
on a campaign to sell Mazda lamps 
house-to-house to all of the util- 
ity’s customers. The dealers inves- 
tigated and reported that they were 
afraid that the job couldn’t be 
done by them. As a result, Mr. 
Montgomery planned to have his 
company conduct such a campaign. 

High school and university stu- 
dents were used as Junior Lamp 
Salesmen, trained to recommend 
good lighting and sent out to sell 
inside frosted Mazda lamps of 
varying size and of proper voltage. 

The campaign succeeded and was 
repeated in 1930 and 1931. Resi- 
dential customers only were solicited 
and commercial and industrial lamp 
contracts with dealers were not 
disturbed. Although they were sales 
campaigns, the primary purpose 
was one of education, and dealers 
reported their own sales through- 
out the year were increased as a 
result of the activity which had 


90 


been held each July and August. 

The success of the three cam- 
paigns convinced the dealers of the 
soundness of the plan. At their 
request, the summer campaign was 
abandoned this year and plans were 
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This Newspaper Advertisement Features 
the Junior Lamp Salesmen 


made to hold a co-operative cam- 
paign in October. This month was 
selected because the hours of light- 
ing materially increase at this time 
of year and people are preparing 
their homes for the winter. 

Meetings with distributors and 
dealers were held. The Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company agreed to 
devote its regularly scheduled pro- 
motional advertising to the cam- 
paign, to furnish dealers with cards 
bearing the names and addresses of 
customers and to supervise the 
activity with the experience ob- 
tained in preceding years. 

It was expected that all retail 
lamp outlets would participate as 
a matter of course,. with maybe 
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twenty-five or thirty dealers agree- 
ing to employ Junior Lamp Sales- 
men and to solicit house to house. 
\ctually, 125 dealers asked for 
house-to-house territory. 

The city was divided into 125 
districts and the dealers were given 
cards bearing names and addresses 
of customers. These cards give an 
advaatage to the Junior Salesmen 
in tHat they can address the cus- 
tomer by name. 

Each dealer has been instructed 
to have hig salesmen make a report 
on each card of his results with 
the customers. This report may 
say, “Not at home,” “No Sale,” or 
the number and size of the lamps 
bought. If “No Sale” is reported, 
the reason is obtained. 

The dealers are employing about 
300 Junior Salesmen, most of whom 
are students, paying them from 10 
to 15 per cent commission. 

These salesmen are provided 
with felt arm bands on which is 
lettered, “Junior Mazda Lamp 
Salesman.” At a “final instruction” 
meeting, the salesmen witnessed 
an actual sales demonstration, with 
the homemaker putting forth all of 
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the sales resistance possible, made 
by one of the champion juniors in 
the previous summer campaigns. 
The salesmen were also taken 
through a model home at the archi- 
tects’ exhibit in the city for instruc- 
tion in the sizes of lamps to be 
recommended for various fixtures. 
The utility’s newspaper advertis- 
ing featured the Junior Salesman 
in the illustration of one of its 
advertisements and by the follow- 
ing phrase in all of the others: 
“Watch for the Junior Lamp Sales- 
man with the blue and white basket 
and the blue and white arm-band.” 
About 125 dealers are tying-up 
with the campaign by window dis- 
plays, paying for their own mate- 
rial and installation and competing 
for cash prizes. Cash prizes are 
also being offered for sales results. 
The utility company is spending 
a little more than $3,000 for adver- 
tising. The lamp manufacturers 
are furnishing the window display 
prizes and the distributors are con- 
tributing the sales prizes. Some of 
the dealers are using direct-mail 
advertising material and telephone 
solicitation. 














YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers, 
and fenders, automobile and truck bodies, trucks, wall-paper, roofing- 
paper, wire cloth, pianos, clothing, cement, false teeth, etc.—AND IS 
AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
117 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 


2 West 45th St, New York 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 














A Fleet of Traveling Kitchens 


MERCHANDISING plan 

that is to educate women to 
the appreciation of the “1933 All- 
Electric Magic Kitchen” has been 
inaugurated by the General Electric 
Company, according to P. B. Zim- 
merman, manager of the company’s 
refrigeration department. 

An order has been placed for a 
fleet of “kitchen coaches.” 

The new kitchen coach, with its 
modernly designed exterior, carries 
the model 1933 kitchen, scientifi- 
cally designed to lighten the work 
of the average housewife with elec- 
trical appliances so placed as to 
permit a maximum flow of work 
with an absolute minimum of effort 

Included are a G-E electric re- 


Sd 
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Government 


Trust CoMPANY 
DETROIT 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If the information is quickly available 
will you kindly tell me the number of 
employees in the United States Govern- 
ment? This might be segregated by de- 
partments, such as the Post Office De- 
partment, Department of 
etc. 


DETROIT 


Agriculture, 


Howarp E. Jackson, 
Industrial Division. 
HE United States Civil Service 
Commission issues “Inclosure 
26895.” This gives the number of 
“officers and employees in each 
branch of the Federal executive 
civil service” as of June 30, 1932. 
This list shows a total of 578,231. 
It does not include legislative nor 
judicial services, nor the military, 
naval, marine corps or coast guard 


frigerator, stove and dishwasher. 
In addition, the coach carries a 
Monel Metal sink, an electric ex- 
haust fan, an electric clock, toaster, 
percolater, waffle iron, flat plate 
ironer, washing machine, radio, sun 
lamp, vacuum cleaner and other 
small table appliances. The coaches 
will be equipped, also, with plan- 
ning desks. 

Before the order for this fleet 
was placed, a test coach was sent 
into the field and used by distribu- 
tors of refrigerators and ranges 
for six months. 

During the six-month _ test 
period, more than 100,000 persons 
passed through the display coach 
and many prospects were obtained. 


+ 


Employees 


services, nor the Government of the 
District of Columbia. 

According to these figures, the 
total number of Civil Service em- 
ployees has been cut down from 
the 606,368 who were listed as of 
December 31, 1931. This list is 
broken down into departments. 

The Department of Agriculture 
employs 27,351 people and the new 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has already employed 1,273 
men and women. The Department 
of the Interior has 20,486 on its 
payroll, 17,172 of whom are out- 
side the District of Columbia. 

It certainly requires a lot of peo- 
ple to keep the rest of us straight. 
And still we wonder why taxes are 
so high!—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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If Mr. Batten Edited P. I. 


N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


This is another of those let- 
ters—I suppose you receive lots 
of them—expressing a subscriber’s 
regard for the Printers’ INK 
Publications. Perhaps I can outdo 
most subscribers, however, by 
saying that my letter of com- 
mendation might very well be 
signed by several hundred other 
Ayer men; certainly your publi- 
cations are thoroughly read in this 
organization if the attempts to steal 
my copies are a criterion. 

It is probably true that an ambi- 
tion of every writing man is to 

+ 

Four directors were re-elected at the 
innual meeting of the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association at Chicago last week. 
They are: Dr. Tait Butler, Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist; Fred 
Bohen, Successful Farming; Marco 
Morrow, Capper’s Farmer; and V. 
Gregory, Prairie Farmer. 


edit a magazine or a newspaper. 
He knows (Divine Instinct!) ex- 
actly and unerringly how he will 
handle articles, illustrations and 
make-up. Well, if I were suddenly 
and inexplicably to become editor 
of Printers’ INK I believe I 
should keep it precisely as it is— 
newsy, readable, instructive and 
well printed. 

Let me make one reservation. 
The WEEKLY would have in every 
issue one solid page of terse, 
amusing and tart comments upon 
the advertising scene. Sometimes 
a pungent paragraph will outdo an 
article in effectiveness. 

H. A. Batten, 
Vice-President. 
+ 

Joseph Madigan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Circulation Managers’ 
Association. Ben Hoffman is vice-presi- 
dent, and Lewis Mbottice, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors include John A. 


Flood, Walter Hoots, Earl C. Merideth 
and T. S. Moorehead. 
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A Rallying It is a great thing 
for the country, 


Call for just as George 
Publishers w Rossetter, 


president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, told the Inland 
Daily Press Association in Chicago 
last week, that the press is ever- 
lastingly on the alert to keep peo- 
ple from forgetting the rising cost 
of government. If this were not 
so, the nation would eventually go 
bankrupt—which is the inevitable 
penalty of constantly spending 
more than one makes. 

Any recital of the figures having 
to do with this governmental 
spending orgy is an old story. Yet 
every time they are brought out 
the effect is dramatic and startling. 

Take, for example, these two 
sentences from Mr. Rossetter’s ad- 
dress to the publishers: 

“Before the war had multiplied 
our financial burdens, $735,000,000 
covered all the operations of the 


Federal Government. In the fiscal 


year just closed these operations 
cost Slightly more than $5,000,000. - 
000.” 


There is something to worry 
about—especially in view of the 
fact that the national cupboard is 
bare and that, in a frenzied effort 
to replenish it, raids are being 
made on the accumulated wealth 
of the nation, or what is left of it. 

The press has been alert, just as 
Mr. Rossetter said, and the pub- 
lishers are to be felicitated, even 
though they are trying to save 
their own hides along with the 
others. 

But the exposure of this mighty 
evil has been more or less sporadic. 
An editor reads one day that while 
the population of the country was 
doubling, the cost of all kinds of 
government had increased seven- 
teen times. He sees that for State 
and local government we are now 
paying the prodigious sum of 
$14,500,000,000 

Then he puts his artillery into 
action, and the politicians have to 
squirm and dodge all the more. 

But why not organize the thing? 
If the press would function as a 
unit the lid would be blasted off 
in short order, and a showdown 
would be forced. 

We understand that Frederick 
E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, is working 
out a plan to induce publishers to 
act as one in organizing and exe 
cuting a campaign on this great 
national emergency which shall 
shake the people into a knowledge 
of what is actually going on. This 
is well; that doughty warrior of 
the Northwest can make the feath- 
ers fly when he gets into action 
If he decides to head the move 
ment it will be well headed—and 
voters will know a great deal more 
about extravagance and tax-eating 
than they know now. 

A mere recital of the figures, as 
given by Mr. Rossetter, is mor¢ 
than enough to keep one furious 
for a month. But the sun should 
not be permitted to go down on 
such righteous wrath. The ex- 
posure should be continuous and 
the effects cumulative. 

The country’s wealth, public and 
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private, is being destroyed. The 
accumulations of years of effort— 
and of brains and ability—are be- 
ing seized. The nation is being 
devoured by the cost of ruling it. 

If all the editors of the country 
could see the sheer enormity of 
this thing and then unitedly use 
vigorous English in exposing it, 
maybe the sacking would stop— 
maybe. 

If it doesn’t stop pretty soon, we 
may as well all quit. 


Rolling When the news- 
paper correspon- 

Bones dents whose job 
it is to report the dreary doings at 
Geneva first suggested dice rolling 
to speed up the settlement of great 
international questions, it was re- 
ported that some of the League 
membership rather approved the 
principle. 

Soon after, E. Haldeman-Julius, 
publisher of the little blue books 
from Girard, Kans., now Socialist 
candidate for Senator in his State, 
suggested to his rivals that they 
throw dice for the job, saving 
much money and time. 

There seem to be constitutional 
difficulties in the way of this pro- 
cedure. 

However, the idea has possi- 
bilities. 

It would seem sensible, for ex- 
ample, for those scores of manu- 
facturers who have made selling 
and advertising plans but who are 
waiting for the “right time” to 
launch them, to roll the bones to 
-s if they start on November 

or 15. 

Probably no man would ever get 

narried or start advertising if he 
waited until he was finally and 
absolutely ready and all circum- 
stances were completely propitious. 

If the ponderous and solemn 
members of the great League didn’t 
resent the newsman’s idea, surely 
no manufacturer could object to 
leaving to chance, as decided by 
the galloping ivories, the time and 
hour of his starting aggressive 
business seeking. 

Continual holding back of plans, 
wasting of the time of scores of 
people who suffer from last minute 
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postponements, is causing hardship 
where it is unnecessary. 

Some way must be worked out 
to decide starting dates. Who has 
the dice handy? 


Let’s Have a As each depres- 
sion year drags 


Revolution itself to a close 


a highly vocative section of our 
writing men predicts revolution. 
Depending entirely on the color of 
thought of various writers, revo- 
lution is pictured as highly immi- 
nent or at best in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

And now Railway Age, that con- 
servative representative of a con- 
servative industry, takes up the cry 
and demands a revolution. As is 
to be expected, its cry is based on 
sound common sense, a commodity 
not too plentiful among the radical 
revolutionaries. 

“The revolutions needed,” it says, 

are toward conservatism, not 
toward radicalism ; toward less and 
better government, not toward 
more government; toward better 
managed business, rather than 
merely toward bigger business 
units.” 

This is a revolutionary manifesto 
to which American business can 
and should subscribe heartily. 


“ 


Newspapers Dr. Morris Fish- 


Are So —. — re- 

cently that “we 
Selfish! (meaning the 
American Medical Association). do 
not believe that doctors should ad- 
vertise because extensive surveys 
have shown that it does not pay.” 
You wouldn’t, he inquired, want 
anybody to use advertising if it 
didn’t pay, would you? 

There is no special point in men- 
tioning that the Illinois State 
Medical Society, right in the Doc- 
tor’s backyard, recently completed 
a thorough study of medical and 
health advertising. That this study 
showed that at least two campaigns 
by medical groups—Winnebago 
County and New York—had been 
definitely successful ; the failure of 
the others, it was established, was 
due to ill-conceived advertising 
technique. That, therefore, the 
Council of the IIlinois group 
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unanimously voted a recommenda- 
tion that paid advertising be recog- 
nized as an ethical medium for 
education by county medical so- 
cieties. 

No point in mentioning all 
that, because the Doctor has a 
second reason. Do not newspapers, 
he asks, pay money for features 
teaching people how to play con- 
tract bridge? If it is the news- 
papers’ duty to do that, it is equ- 
ally their duty to educate the 
public regarding health and the 
prevention of disease. 

So-o-0-0. Doctors should not 
pay for educating the public in 
matters of health because (1) it 
doesn’t do any good; and (2) there 
shouldn’t be any charge for it. 
Presumably these two points are 
reconciled by a theory that the 
mere fact of payment for such edu- 
cation renders it useless. 

Meanwhile, out of 120,000,000 
people, the doctor gets as his 
patients the 1,000,000 who are suf- 
fering pain and who should, most 
of them, have been treated years 
ago. All because publishers are 
so selfish. It would mean nothing 
to doctors in a material way, of 
course. They never make any 
charge for their services in con- 
nection with the prevention of 
disease. That is, apparently, all 
except our doctor. 


The A. B.C.’s “But for this 


support by 120 
national adver- 
tisers, the Bureau 


Advertiser 
Members 


could not exist.” 

This sentence, taken from the 
report of P. L. Thomson, presi- 
dent of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, made at that organiza- 
tion’s annual convention in Chicago 
last week, has a story behind it— 
a pleasing story that we like to 
tell in these hard days when every- 
body is supposed to be fighting for 
himself alone and heaven help the 
hindmost. 

Mr. Thomson was referring to 
the advertiser members of the 
Bureau. These are paying from 
$60 to $240 a year each for mem- 
bership. 

The main burden, of course, is 
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carried by the publisher members: 
they organized the Bureau for the 
advertisers and are letting the ad- 
vertisers control it. The cost to 
them is considerable, but they like 
it; the Bureau is worth something 
to them. 

These 120 advertiser members, 
though, are paying for something 
they could get for nothing. The 
reason is the “wider circulation of 
A. B. C. reports by publishers 
(quoting from Mr. Thomson) at 
no cost to advertisers.” 

Money talks, we are told. These 
advertisers (all advertisers, for 
that matter) believe in the Bu- 
reau’s principles and are not back- 
ward about saying so. When, 
though, they pay money for some- 
thing publishers would gladly give 
them free, they are expressing 
their indorsement in eloquent and 
understandable terms. 

At that, the advertisers are do- 
ing nothing more than they should 
do, and in saving this we are not 
detracting a bit from the praise 
that is due them for their com- 
mendable action. Accurately audited 
circulation, hedged about hy wise 
rules, is as beneficial to the user 
as to the seller. 

Even so, thev must be admired 
as good sports who are willing + 
hack up their principles with cold 
cash. 


“A Wonderful Pair” 


DentTat Survey, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article, “Getting Professional Mer 
to Recommend Your Product,” from 
your October 20 issue, is one of the 
most sensible articles of its kind I have 
ever read. 

I suppose that in publishing a maga 
zine such as yours, your job is, to a 
certain extent, almost as thankless as 
that of any other publisher. He goes 
ahead getting out the best magazine he 
possibly can and is rather disappointed 
that he doesn’t get mail sacks full of 
swell comments on it. 

I don’t suppose I have ever taken the 
trouble to write Printers’ Inx telling 
them what a wonderful pair of maga- 
zines they publish, but I have been sub- 
scribing to the Weekly for more years 
than I like to remember and have been 
on the list for the Monthly ever since its 


first issue. 
H. B. Wurttnc, 
Vice-President 
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millions of buyers. We are developing such 
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. . . selling without browbeating. 
That our clients are not only satisfied, but 
successful with these methods, is shown by the 
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For Piffle 
For Profit ° 


Do you read a business paper to be amused? 























Do you read a business paper for light 
entertainment ? 


Do you read a business paper for piffle—or 


Do you read a business paper for profit? 


You won’t get what Broadway calls a 
“belly” laugh out of an entire issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK Montuiy. You won't find 
light entertainment except in “dessert” por- 
tions. And—if we may be permitted to 
say so—you won't find pages of piffle. 


But if you read a business paper for profit 
—if you expect to find sound merchandis- 
ing ideas, sound selling ideas, sound adver- 
tising ideas—then Printers’ Ink MonTHLY 
won't let you down. 


That’s our editorial platform. Every plank 
firmly nailed in place. 


Do we live up to it? Read the table of con- 
tents on the opposite page. Check the titles 
of those articles you want to read. What’s 
the answer? 





The coupon is convenient if you answer right 
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Give the 1933 Advertising Budget a Fighting Chance 
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PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Printers’ Ink Monthly for the next year begin- 
ning with the November issue. I'll expect you to send an invoice for 
$2.00 to cover my year’s subscription. 


Name ae i aa a 








. (position) 





Company. 





Street 7 ™ 











City and State___ 



























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


DIVIDEND check without 

some sort of an advertising 
leaflet enclosed is a rarity today. 
And most of these enclosures some- 
where include a plea to the stock- 
holder to “buy the products of your 
own company.” The appeal is fre- 
quently selfish and the advertiser 
neglects to tell the stockholder why 
the products of his company are 
any better than any others. 

Joseph Wilshire, president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., this month 
is asking stockholders to “help us 
get a 300,000 pound order for 
Chase & Sanborn’s tea.” But he 
doesn’t base his appeal on “it’s 
money in your own pocket.” 

“As a stockholder of Standard 
Brands myself,” he says, “I frankly 
admit that quality is the only basis 
on which I could be persuaded to 
do my bit for this 300,000 pounds 
of profitable tea business. So let 
me tell you about Chase & Sanborn 
Tender-Leaf Tea.” And then he 
proceeds to do just that. He tells 
why this tea is good tea. He pro- 
ceeds to sell it, not to plead “for 
the sake of Dear Old Standard 
Brands.” 

Mr. Wilshire asks the stockhold- 
ers to “try it—and if you like the 
blend, I believe you will want to 
serve Chase & Sanborn’s Tender- 
Leaf Tea regularly in your home.” 

This, the Schoolmaster believes, 
is a sensible appeal. Just because a 
man or woman has invested some 
money in a company it does not 
follow that he will consume its 
products. It doesn’t seem to occur 
to some corporation presidents that 
perhaps the stockholders haven't 
any use for the product, don’t want 
it or don’t like it. Buying habits 
and preferences aren’t automati- 
cally changed with the purchase of 
a share of stock. 

* * « 

Recently the Schoolmaster was 
glancing through an automotive 
business paper and was interested 
in seeing pictures of nine old- 
fashioned automobiles. There was, 
for instance, a 1909 Buick, a 1911 
Auburn, a 1913 Chevrolet and a 


1910 Oldsmobile. The pictorial dis. 
play was an interesting gallery of 
bygone cars. 

The interesting feature, however, 
was that this was being used as a 
page testimonial by the New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of ball bearings. The 
company was pointing out that its 
product has been used by the va- 
rious manufacturers for a number 
of years and instead of saying, 
“Buick has used our ball bearings 
for twenty-three years,” it shows a 
picture of a 1909 Buick and lets the 
reader draw his own conclusions. 

As most advertisers know, there 
isa great antiquarian consciousness 
growing up in the American peo- 
ple. They have suddenly found out 
that they have a history and, along 
with the popularity of Godey 
prints, readers of all sorts of pub- 
lications like to see antiques. 
Therefore, New Departure was 
making an excellent tie-up with 
this interest and at the same time 
giving a new twist to testimonial 
copy. 

* * * 

Harold E. Taylor, manager, ad- 
vertising and publicity, The Amer- 
ican Insurance Company, relates an 
interesting incident to the School- 
master which seems to controvert 
at least two pet ideas of the fev- 
erish admen. 

Says Mr. Taylor: 

_ “Several years ago our organiza- 

tion purchased a small company lo- 
cated in the South, whose business 
was limited to that area. We 
wanted to extend its field nation- 
ally, and the problem was what to 
say in paid space. It was not ‘big- 
ger’ than others; it wasn’t ‘older’; 
nor was it really ‘better’ than 
many others. It was just a good, 
smal] company. 

“And so, having nothing particu- 
lar to say, we said nothing. We 
ran a series of advertisements in 
national trade journals, contain- 
ing pictures and descriptions of old 
Southern cities. We played on ‘the 
lure of the South for the North- 
erner.’ The only reference to the 
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Clear All Wires 


Tuts new Spewack play 
which follows the Front 
Page and Broadway for- 
mula is chock full of sa- 
tire and excitement. 

All wires are cleared for 
big manufactured news in 
the play. 

When the business news 
is good in real life as it is 
now, wires, desks, and 
minds are being cleared 
for action. 

No more cluttering up 
of minds with fears, prej- 
udices and vague worries. 


Whether the world 
turned the corner last 
month or is just making 
the turn now, thousands 
of business men are begin- 
ning to wonder why they 
ever thought no turn was 
ever going to be made. 


Slightly ashamed of 
their past fear and appre- 
hension, they are substi- 
tuting sanguine expecta- 
tion for the incorrigible 


despair of ninety short 
days ago. 

Men are making ad- 
vertising and sales plans 
for 1933 now who were 
crawling into the cyclone 
cellar in June, manufac- 
turers are listening almost 
in amazement as bankers 
talk a new credit language 
and actually urge them to 
go out after more business. 


“Let’s get started” has 
displaced “isn’t it awful?” 


Advertisers large and 
small, who have been 
reading the PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications with 
even more intense interest 
during the last three years 
for the business building 
ideas they have found 
there, are receptive now 
to advertising plans which 
will help them go forward. 


The way to reach them 
with your timely and pro- 
gressive sales message is by 
advertising in the pages of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 














EYE and EAR 
APPEAL 


ADVERTISING 
TALKING 
MOTION 

PICTURES 


HE new Talking Motion Pic- 

tures for national advertisers, 
originated and produced complete 
in our Hollywood studio drama- 
tize an advertising message with 
an interesting and definite sales 
appeal. 


Advertising Talking Motion Pic- 
tures may be in any language, 
and screened in a group, or 
groups of selected theatres in the 
United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 


Consolidated Talking Motion Pic- 
tures are shown in accredited 
theatres following the newsreel 
or features, and they may be in- 
stitutional in character or created 
for a definite dealer tie-up, with 
local names and addresses an in- 
tegral part of the picture. 


CREATED and PRODUCED in 
OUR OWN STUDIOS BY TRICK 
PHOTOGRAPHY ELIMINATING 
the HIGH COST OF SENDING 
CAMERA and SOUND EQUIP- 
MENT TO YOUR PLANT. 


UR studio is manned with a 
complete creative and tech- 
nical staff, and the mechanical 
equipment is the very best for 
the production of pictures of the 
highest artistic and advertising 
merit right JN our studio at 
a trifling cost. For special sub- 
jects and “atmosphere” the 
wealth of Hollywood talent and 
material is available for assis- 
tance in the creation of dynamic 
advertising pictures. 


Get the story of the new, high 
class, low cost, advertising “‘talk- 
ies” today. Mailed without the 
slightest obligation, and you will 
NOT be contacted except upon 
request. 


CONSOLIDATED 
ADVERTISING 
CORPORATION , Ltd. 


6640, 46 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, California, U.S.A. 
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was the 





logotype at the 


company 
bottom. 


“The reader’s eye was attracted 


by the illustration; he read 
through the interesting non-com- 
mercial copy and eventually came 
to the signature. ‘Mighty nice of 
them to give us this stuff, he 
would say. ‘This is real altruism 
why, they don’t say a word about 
themselves! Must be that every- 
body knows all about them, and 
any claims would be superfluous 
It must be my fault that I never 
heard of them before!’ 

“Today that subsidiary is almost 
as well known and well liked as 
the parent organization, yet never 
has a superlative been printed in 
paid space.” 

* * * 

In Los Angeles, Calif., an or 
nance has just been passed which 
should be of interest to a great 
many manufacturers. If other 
cities follow the lead of the City of 
the Angels, a lot of companies’ 
high-pressure dealers will find 
themselves forced to change their 
sales tactics. 

This ordinance is aimed at the 
practice of offering standard mer 
chandise at prices below wholesale 
cost and then limiting sales to 
or two to a customer. It require 
the seller to sell any part or all 
of such merchandise to anyone who 
may wish to purchase in quantity 
It also makes it unlawful to make 
the purchase of one item contingent 
upon the purchase of another. 

This would make it impossible 
for a dealer to advertise a certaii 
product at 1 or 2 cents and 
then force the customer to bw 
something else in order to take 
advantage of the low price. 

~ . ~ 


_ The Schoolmaster has read with 
interest almost every issue of the 


Remington Weekly Letter, which is 


a page advertisement addressed t 
the hardware trade in a hardy 
paper. 


by Saunders Norvell, president oi 


the Remington Arms Compam 
Inc. 
Mr. Norvell doesn’t hesitate t 


write long copy but his copy is 


never uninteresting. 
For instance, 
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under, two-barrel shotgun. The 
lmaster has read a number of 
tisements on over-and-under 
suns but none of them has had 
uite the interest of Mr. Norvell’s 
1scu sion. 


scno 


adve 


He points out that his company 
since before the Civil War has 
een manufacturing vestpocket 
over-and-under derringers, and he 


adds that although they were fa- 
vorite firearms of the old-time 
Mississippi gamblers they still keep 
m selling. In this way Mr. Nor- 
vell is able to add a lot of interest 


to the sales message and at the 
ume time tell a real story for the 
new Remington product. 

x * * 
In these days when sales are 
none too easy to get, it is sur- 


prising how many companies seem 
to go out of their way to create ill- 
will. The best sales letter in the 
world may have a lot of its value 
removed by a careless girl in a re- 
eption room or by an impudent 
fhee boy. 

F. G. Steiner, the Cicero Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago, writes the 
choolmaster of experiences he had 
in the offices of five Chicago com- 
panies. 

He was out to buy certain 
packing materials for his company. 
In the first office he got no far- 
ther than the office boy. In the 
second a man was too busy writing 
in a ledger to talk prices. In a 
third he got samples but no sales 
talk. In the fourth it was so ob- 
vious that he was intruding that 
lid not even state his business. 
In the fifth he got as far as dis- 
cussing a certain product in 25 
gross lots. 

He Says, 

“We won't deal with any of these 
people unless forced to do so. Not 

le of them had the courtesy to 
ask my name or the name of our 
company. Well, perhaps the de- 
sion is Over and small orders 
om a new company that was not 
asking for credit are not wanted.” 

e€ moral is obvious. 
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One of Pe easiest ways for the 
manufacturer of a product which 
~ health value to get in wrong 
With physicians and dentists is to 
give the impression that he is rec- 
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Cartoons 


Or Cartoon-Style Drawings 


In the exciting hullabaloo of 
present-day existence a stodgy ad- 
vertisement makes about as much 
impression as a peanut-stand whistle 
on election night. 


Today, to attract the attention of 
readers, advertisers must offer as 
lively and human a presentation as 
any met with in the non-advertising 
portion of a publication. The talent 
responsible for the non-advertising 
attractions is available through us 
for advertising assignments. 


Ask for list of cartoonists and popu- 
lar writers. We will gladly cooper- 
ate in developing an idea and plan. 


Fred A. Wish 


NCORPORATE 


12 E. 41st Street, N. Y. c. 
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Kellett Giro Sky Ads 


SENSATIONAL ADVERTISING COUP 
Autogiro tows banner with 


9-Foot Letters 
which do not ripple! 


Maximum attention value. 
Reasonable cost. 


Great publicity for any 
product. Why not yours? 


Write for photos, details. 





KELLETT AUTOGIRO CORP. 
Atlantic Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED 
ADVERTISING MAN 


who is experienced, self-supporting and 
who has one or more fair-sized accounts 
of first-class credit, but who feels he 
would have a better opportunity for his 
and their development with a medium 
sized aggressive N. Y. agency of ex- 
perienced personnel and fine reputation. 
To this man we believe we can offer ad 
vantages to himself and his clients he 
does now Communications will 
be held strictly confidential. 


Address ‘’A,"’ Box 218, Printers’ Ink 


possess. 


IF YOU CAN SELL 
POINT OF SALE 
ADVERTISING 


and if you are sufficiently confident of 
your ability to work on a generous com- 
mission basis—without a drawing account 
—a well-known Eastern lithographing com- 
pany will co-operate in making your ulti- 
mate income as large as you wish. 
We want no peddlers. If you are now 
selling displays on an intelligent service 
or if you are an advertising man 
who can apply his brains and expericnec 
to the point-of-sale problem, write us fully 
of your experience. 
organization know of this advertisement 
Address “B,”’ Box 219, Printers’ Ink. 


basis 


Members of our own 





VOTE FOR 
EGYPT (South Illinois) 


You may lose a vote in the uational 
election, but you will 
money on an advertising campaign 
in Southern Illinois in 


ELYPT’S 
ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


Secretary—Marion, III. 


never lose 
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ommending self-medication to con- 
sumers. Self-medication smacks 
too much of the patent medicine to 
find any acceptance among doctors, 

For that reason a simple one- 
sentence announcement by the Mel- 
lin’s Food Company is unusually 
interesting as indicating the trend 
among manufacturers of ethical 
merchandise. This announcement 
appearing in the medical press says, 
simply, “We have decided to dis- 
continue all formulas for ini ant 
feeding on labels and in lay adver- 
tising.’ 

A number of ethical companies 
have found that they are treading 
on dangerous ground even in the 
preparation of directions. Where 
directions for use are necessary the 
company should be very careful in- 
deed to avoid any impression that 
it is recommending self-medication 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster can readily 
understand that Class member Clit- 
ford De Puy, publisher of a group 
of Western banking journals, may 
be troubled with frequent mispro- 
nunciations of his name. The 
Schoolmaster himself is inclined to 
say it more or less as it is spelled, 
but that, it seems, is not the proper 
interpretation. Unlike many persons 
who possess nomenclatures of 
ambiguous pronunciation Mr. De 
Puy has taken steps to correct the 
evil. 

His business card is unique in 
the first place because it carries his 
name in the form of a reproduction 
of his own signature. Below the 
script is printed, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, the legend “pro- 
nounced De Pew.” 


Will Advertise New Refriger- 
ator Unit 

Sanz of Canada, Toronto, a new 
pany, will produce and market Sanz, 
refrigerator unit for correcting 
odors. Mitford Advertising, Ltd 
ronto, will direct its advertising account 
Newspaper and radio advertising w 
used during the fall. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


— 


AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
M Display and Classified ads written— 
Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BROKERAGE HOUSE WANTS NEW 
ITEMS IN FOOD PRODUCTS LINE 
FOR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Ad- 
dress: Brokers —86 Beale Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


Established manufacturer selling in- 
dustrial line has closely related product 
suitable for household use. Seeks or- 
ganization capable of handling consumer 
distribution. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER will supply Chicago office 
for trade paper or business journal. Com- 
petent a available for advertising, 
circulation, editorial, news, if desired. 
Nominal expense, Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 


Selling Agency Wanted. Established 
New York Window and Counter Display 
concern, serving the foremost national 
advertisers, will act as selling agent for 
manufacturers of metal displays and ad- 
vertising novelties. Box 594, P. I 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

BUSINESS PERSONNEL ASSOCIATES 
110 W. 42nd St., New Y Wis. 7-7188. 
Men-EMPLOYMENT CONSULTANTS-Women 


OFFICE, SALES, ADVERTISING, TECHNICAL, 
EXECUTIVE and CHAIN STORE PERSONNEL 


HELP WANTED 





























FOR SALE—Printers’ Ink Library, 


bound, containing every copy of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly back to year 1918. Price 
$60. Very valuable for reference for 
agency which lacks such library. Box 
606, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


VERSATILE COPY-IDEA MAN—Ex- 
perienced oil burners, foods, perfume, 
motion pictures, department store, direct 
mail, Extremely adaptable, sound seasoned 
judgment, married, 34. Box 598, P. I. 








ing, and industrial experience. 
Unusual skill in typography, en- 
graving and production. Moderate 
salary. Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Married Man NEEDS Job! 
Agency experience copy, layout; con- 
sumer, trade accounts. ecutive ability. 
College man, Christian. Salary $30 start. 
Opportunity advancement. Box 593, P. I. 


. [e= MAN, agency, print- 








YOUNG MAN, well educated and experi- 
enced in copy, layout and direct mail, 
desires position in New York or Philadel- 
phia area. A clear thinker of good judg- 
ment and common-sense ideas. Age 27; 
single. Moderate salary. Box 605, P. I. 


COPY AND PLAN MAN 
Rapid, forceful writer. Ability to plan 
and produce complete campaigns—general 
advertising, direct mail, sales promotion. 
Excellent background. Nominal salary. 
Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 








SUBSCRIPTION MEN with car—New 
York, Phila., Boston, Providence districts. 
Young, aggressive, reliable. Unusual 
earnings straight commission. Send full 
details and credentials. Box 604, P. I 


ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
Large chain; headquarters in Middle 
West; retailers ladies’ novelty shoes at 
popular prices. Experience in same field 
desirable. Age about 30. Give full de- 
tails; send samples of work; salary de- 
sired. Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED BY LARGE OIL CORPORATION: 
Live-wire editor for tabloid newspaper to 
circulate among filling station dealers. 
Must have sales viewpoint, ability to write 
sales articles—handle layout and produc- 
tion of paper, originate new dealer sales 
ideas—automotive experience necessary. 

Give age, photograph, past experience, 
religion, salary expected. Box 596, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE RADIO CRITIC, published monthly, 
tells which air programs deliver enter- 
tainment and vice versa. Indispensable 
to sponsors and advertising agencies. $1 
for 6 months; single copies 20c. 465 So. 
Detroit St., Los Angeles, California. 

















Marketing Research Executive 
Woman with eight years’ experience in 
one of the largest advertising agencies 
would like a position in a smaller agency 
with opportunity to develop a_ research 
department. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
MAN—Proven ability to develop new 
markets and make reduced budgets pro- 
duce sales. Thorough experience dealer 
and salesmen co-operation, direct mail, 
house organs, sales contests, publicity, 
copy, production, etc. Box 600, P. I. 


emeaemeueint~' wabad WOMAN 
an 
AGENCY ACCOUNTANT 


An unusual combination—with years of 
experience in one of the largest advertis- 
ing agencies, where she handled book- 
keeping and credits. .. . 

She has further broadened her field by 
participating in the merchandising activi- 
ties of a nationally known organization. 
. . . Knows both the manufacturing and 
wholesale fields. . . . Pleasing and force- 
ful approach. 

Available now. . . . Ready to start at 
once. Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 
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You need 
printing! 


INK 


| eee secre CD, COURSE 


Let’s get together! 


Charles 


Francis 
Press 


461 
Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


--nearly everyone does. 
Butwhat KIND of print- 
ing do you need;-- 
that’s the question? 


You can't simply say 
that printing is printing 
and let it go at that. 
Think of the difference 
between the fresh-laid 
egg and that of yester- 
year! 


And there's a whale of 
a big difference be- 
tween printing--of the 
sort you loveto look at 
--and the “run-of-the- 
mill” variety. 


In emphasizing your 
need for printing, what 
we mean to coyly sug- 
gest is that you really 
need Charles Francis 
Press printing. 
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DRUG STORES 
DURING THE FIRST NINE 
MONTHS OF THIS YEAR 
PLACED TWICE AS MUCH 
ADVERTISING IN THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE AS 
THEY PLACED IN ANY 
OTHER CHICAGO NEW’S- 
PAPER, AND MORE THAN 
IN THE FIRST TWO EVE- 
NING NEWSPAPERS CO\M- 
BINED. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd 
St. Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bidg. 








